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BITBRATURA 








FETCHING WATER FROM THE WELL. 


Early on a sunny morn, 
While the lark was singing sweet, 
Came, beyond the ancient farmhouse, 
Sound of lightly tripping feet ; 
*T was a lowly cottage maiden, 
Going, why, let young hearts tell, 
With her homely pitcher laden, 
Fetching water from the well. 


Shadows lay athwart the pathway, 
All along the quiet lane, 

And the breezes of the morning 
Moved them to and fro again. 
O’er the sunshine, o’er the shadow, 
Passed the maiden of the farm, 
With a charméd heart within her, 

Thinking of no ill nor harm. 


Pleasant, surely, were her musings, 
For the nodding leaves in vain 

Sought to press their bright’ning image 
On her ever busy brain. 

Leaves and joyous birds went by her, 
Like a dim, half-waking dream, 

And her soul was only conscious 
Of life’s gladcest summer gleam. 


At the old lane’s shady turning 
Lay a well of water bright, 
Singing, soft, its hallelujahs 
To the gracious morning light. 
Fern leaves, broad and green, bent o’er it, 
Where its silver droplets fell, 
And the fairies dwelt beside it, 
In the spotted fox-glove bell. 


Back she bent the shading fern leaves, 
Dipped the pitcher in the tide— 

Drew it, with the dripping waters 
Flowing o’er its glazéd side. 

But, before her arm could place it 
On her shiny, wavy hair, 

By her side a youth was standing !— 
Love rejoiced to see the pair ! 


Tones of tremulous emotion 
Trailed upon the morning breeze, 
Gentle words of heart-devotion 
Whisper’d neath the ancient trees. 
But the holy, blesséd secrets, 
It beseems me not to tell ; 
Life had met another meaniag— 
Fetching water from the well! 


Down the rural lane they sauntered, 
He the burthened ve Ge bore ; 

She, with dewy eyes down looking, 
Grew more beauteous than before! 
When they neared the silent homestead, 
Up he raised the pitcher light; 

Like a fitting crown he placed it 
On her head of wavelets bright. 


Emblem of the coming burdens 
That for love of him she’d bear, 
Calling every burthen blesséd, 
If his love but lighten there! 
Then, still waving Benedictions, 
Further—further off he drew, 
While his shadow seemed a glory 
That across the pathway grew. 


Now about her household duties, 
Silently the maiden went, 
And an ever radiat halo 
With her daily life was blent. 
Little knew the aged matron, 
As her feet like music fell, 
What abundant treasure found she, 
Fetching water from the well. 





A CANZONET FROM CAMOENS. 


Eyes of violet brightness, 
Waving golden tresses, 

Cheeks of ruddy lightness, 
Such as morn possesses ; 


‘Lips that pale the roses in their summer redness 


Unto waxen deadness, 
Lady, all are thine. 
Are they, too, as soft and fragrant? 
Ah, to press them, pretty vagrant, 
Never has been mine. 


Though in beauty’s heyday 
Exquisitely charming, 
There’s an error, lady, 
All thy lustre harming : 


Wherefore dost thou suffer Rigour, the austere one, 


To enthrall thee, dear one, 

_ Lovely as thou art ? 
Solemn folly ever chains thee— 
Silent melancholy pains thee 

To the very heart. 


Love’s a youngster joyous, 
Eloquently blooming ; 
Nought can e’er annoy us 
Of life’s weary glooming 


While 2 yours Love trusting ; though the merry elf is 


as Time himself is, 
Yet he laughs at Time; 
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Wouldst thou ever, gentle lady, 
Live in beauty’s blushing mayday— 
Trust to Love’s mad rhyme. 





HORACE WALPOLE 
AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 


Another book on the interminable and never wearying theme of 
Horace Walpole, the acknowledged Emperor of Gossips, and King of 
Letter-writers. ‘‘ Age cannot wither, nor custom stale the infinite 
variety” of reminiscences connected with this name. Unlike Newton, 
whose mighty faculties achieved their great discoveries in science at a 
comparatively earlier period of life, and then reposed, as if worn out 
or wearied, the lord of Strawberry Hill (though in a much inferior 
grade) continued to lead in his peculiar walk with undiminished spirit, 
uatil the full term allotted by the psalmist ; as lively in old age as in 
vigorous manhood, with imagination as fresh and green in the winter 
of seventy, as in the budding spring of seventeen. Not even the 
“arthritic tyranny” of gout, so remorselessly exercised over him 
in his latter years, could totally subdue his patience, or extinguish his 
love of elegant society, until just before the curtain was ready to drop, 
when, as the present writer informs us, ‘‘ he became a fretful valetudi- 
narian, verging on imbelicity, complaining of those who were kindest, 
and blaming those who had never been in fault.” The querulous help- 
lessness of this ‘‘ last scene of all,” with the neglect that too often ac- 
companies existence, protracted to the extreme period when strength 
becomes labour and sorrow, verify the saying of the ancient Greek, as 
echoed again by our modern poet, ‘‘ whom the gods love die young.” 

When we first glanced at the title-page, from constant familiarity 
with the subject, we took this for a new or enlarged edition of some 
preceding book, rather than an original one, and were a little startled 
when assured by the editor on his preface, that with the exception of a 
few meagre sketches prefixed to his works by Pinkerton,Sir Walter 
Scott, and Lord Dover, the biography of Horace Walpole is now for the 
first time presented to the public. 

The life of a wealthy, fashionable man of letters, such as the Earl of 
Orford, indulging in perfect idleness (the dolce far niente,) when not 
choosing to canter a little on a favorite hobby-horse—a “voluptuous 
virtuoso” as he has been called, more disposed to sedentary than to 
active pursuits,—is not likely to abound in stirring incidents by flood 
and ficld; although he once captured a housebreaker, and another 
time was nearly run over by 9 coach-and-six while attempting the chi- 
Fvalrous feat of carrying a young lady over a wetstyle. The latter 

catastrophe was superseded by rather an equivocal tableau, not very 
délicately described in his own letters. But want of delicacy, even 
among the highest classes, was one of the smaller vices of the last age. 
Twice also,Walpole wasin danger of being drowned while acting ‘‘Squire 
O’Dames,” a character he was partial to, although not formed by na- 
ture fors hero. The drawing-room of a predominant duchess, or the 
snuggery of a select literary circle, were his more legitimate fields of 
distinction. The character of his mind will be traced, not in deeds but 
in words. His genius displays itself in his conversation, writings, end 
epistolary correspondence. From these sources, and many similar ones, 
emanating from his chosen companions, we feel ourselves as intimately 
acquainted with Horace Walpole, as familiar with his costume, slight 
effeminate figure, style of talk, turn of humour, and other personal 
culiarities, as if we had known and associated with him all our lives. 

e accompany him from Arlington-street to White’s, where we meet 
George Selwyn and “the wits” of the day; back again to Arlington- 
street, and the next morning in his well appointed coach to St rawberry 
Hill, where we are sure to meet our merry old acquaintance, Kitty 
Clive, before whose resolute independence of spirit Garrick trembled in 
the plentitude of his autocracy. The Clive who informed Roscius that 
she was richer than he, as she knew when she had enough, which he 
never would; who, when he played the crocodile at parting, told him to 
his teeth, he hated and was glad to get rid of her, and would light up 
candles for joy only it would cost him sixpence; who never was absent 
from the Strawberry Hill parties, loved and honoured by the lord of 
the castle; who enlivened the whole circle by her exhaustless fun and 
anecdote, while she kept retired countesses in order, and frightened 
them from cheating at whist. 

Without much stretch of imagination we can embody Horace Wal- 
pole in the flesh, seated on the sofa before us, opposite to the table at 
which we are writing. We fancy nothing new can be told us of one of 
whom we already know so pre He wants no smirking, obsequious 
Boswell, with busy, diurnal note book to perpetuate the memory of a 
cough ora sneeze which otherwise would be lost. On closing these 
two very agreeable volumes, the impression left on the mind scarcely 
does justice to the author. We feel as if we had been refreshing 
memory on matters we knew before, rather than adding to our stock of 
information. But all to be found previously in many places, is here 
for the first time collected together and brought again before us at one 
view in a condensed, perspicuous, and animated narrative. The intro- 
duction of other characters and incidents blending with the individual 
biography, is skilfully managed, rendering the picture more complete, 
and greatly adding to its interest and variety. When we consider the 
number of the dramatis persone introduced, and the many subjects 
discussed, the book appears unusually short, and in no degree deteri- 
orated by the leaven of dulness. This is saying a great deal in favour 
of two portly octavo volumes in these abbreviating days, when any- 
thing beyond an ordinary pamphlet terrifies the reading public into a 
bibliophobia. But we must take leave, before we proceed further, to 
enter a gentle protest against a mysterious practice becoming frequent 
and fashionable ; namely, that of ushering new publications into the 
world with the name of the author hidden under the aegis of an editor 
cf established reputation. The ‘stat nominis umbra” of Junius is 
preferable to this demi-anonymous substantiality. It reminds us of 
Teucer sending forth his arrows from behind the seven-fold shieid of 
Ajax Telamon, while he watches their effect and prepares himself for 
another discharge. A temporary blind, to be withdrawn as it suits the 
inclination or convenience of the parties concerned, and which, when 
lifted, has in morecases than one disclosed the imaginary co-part- 
nership represented by the same individual. 

In the present instance we are puzzled to draw the line of demarca- 
tion. Weare unable to separate to our own satisfaction the concealed 
author from the avowed editor, and probably bestow praise or censure 
on the one which may with more propriety belong to the other. We 
cannot divest ourselves of the idea that the glowing, pointed sentences 
of the author of ‘‘The Crescent and the Cross” are scattered more libe- 
rally through this work than he acknowledges; and we fancy, although 
perhaps erroneously, that he has had a greater share in its composition 





* Memoirs of Horace Walpole and his Contemporaries; including numerous 
original letters, chiefly from Strawberry Hill, Edited by Eliot Warburton, Esq., 
Author of “ the Crescent and the Cross,” &c., &c. Jn two volumes, 8vo, London : 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Gt. Malborough Street, 1851, 














than he modestly admits in his preface, wherein he assures us he has 
‘furnished aeibing towards it except such doubtful advantage as his 
name could give, amd such corrections as were freely offered and as 
freely accepted,” 

Notwithstanding the spirit and gracefulness which breathe in these 
volumes, and the varying interest of the subjects touched upon, when 
we had finished their perusal we felt jaded and unrefreshed. Why 
was this? Because they exhibited in the mass such an unfavourable 
view of human nature; such a predominance of evil over good ; such 
overwhelming portraitures of animal depravity; of utter sensualism 
in the highest classes of society, in the most influential sections of 
civilized life. 

The nation drove out the elder branch of the Stuarts,and gained 
something in civil and religious liberty—valuable acquisitions, certain 
to take root and fructify with them when solidly planted in a nourish- 
ing soil. But neither morals nor manners appear to have changed for 
the better during the reigns of the two first kings of the substituted 
family. Vice under the Stuarts was high in the ascendant; intigne 
held “ sovereign sway and masterdom ;” but it was at least gay, social, 
and well-bred. So, perhaps, the more dangerous and seductive. Under 
the first and second George, the quantity of the commodity still went 
on increasing, but the texture became gloomy, coarse, and avaricious. 
There was even more of vice, but now well seasoned with vulgarity. 
The elegant voluptuousness of Circe and Armida transformed into 
the low debauchery of Silenus and Trimalchio. . 

George the First kept his wife far away from England, immured in @ 
continental dun, » while the two Hanoverian ogresses of his harem 
the “ Schulenberg,” and the ‘ Kielmanseck,” the “‘ May Pole,” and 
the ‘‘ Elephant and Castle,” as they were nick-named, openly disposed 
of place and pension, selling rank and honour to the highest bidder. 
He hated his son and successor, who returned the compliment with in- 
terest, and destroyed his father’s will as a last act of filial reverence.* 

George the Second selected his wife as the special confidante of his 
various connubial peccadilloes, all his /iaisuns being by kind permis- 
sion of his better half; an agreeable and respectable domestic omenae- 
ment. As he and his father detested each other mortally, so did he 
and his queen continue this family affection in the direct line, by @ 
cordial abhorrence of their own eldest son, which occasioned many 
scenes, and much expenditure of passion; to the scandal of the few who 
thought correctly, and the amusement of the many who preferred mis- 
chief above everything. . 

The King inquired of his wife, as the safest authority, whether “ the 
beast,” meaning the Prince of Wales, was really his son. Her Majesty 
assured him he was; and then expressed her maternal feelings as 
follows :—‘* My dear first-born is the greatest ass, and the greatest liar, 
and the greatest canai//e in the whole world; and I most heartily wish 
he was out of it.’t There was at least no mystification in these little 
family dissensions. The edifying examples were not thrown away on 
the public, who look to the high authorities set over them for guidance 
and instruction, as the traveller is directed by his guide-book and the 
subordinate members of the orchestra take from the leader the key- 
note by which to tune their own instruments. Frederick, Prince of 
Wales (the father of George III.) who died in 1741, was undoubtedly a 
very objectionable person, and his demise a public benefit, as it made 
way for the succession of a much better man. The following Elegy, 
which appeared at the time among many others, is quoted by our 
author, and interprets, as he says, ‘‘ the common opinion of the , hi as 
to the general merits of the family; and while it places him rather 
above the rest, rates him still at an extremely moderate valuation :”— 


‘© Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead. 
Had it beem his father 
I had much rather ; 
Had it been his brother, 
Much better than another ; 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her ; 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation ; 
But since ’tis only Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead, 
There is no more to be said.” 


In speaking of William, Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Fontenoy 
and Culloden, as he has been called (why do they omit Closter-Seven?), 
but better known as “‘ the Butcher,” this author denies his claim to the 
latter enviable title; and with reference to his cruelties in Scotland, 
says :—‘‘ Those who look carefully into the authorities will not find 
them deserving of faith.” This opinion is more easily delivered than 
ye There is no fact in history better established than the fright- 

and unnecessary barbarities committed after Culloden, by the army 

under the Duke of Cumberland ; a full and very interesting detail may 
be found in the Pictorial History of England, where the authorities 
are named, and the concurrent testimony of friends and enemies pro- 
duced in evidence. The campaign was inglorious, althoagh decisive ; 
and the battle itself a paltry affair, in which there was no display of 
military skill on either side. The wretched Highlanders were dis- 
united, badly officered, unskilfully commanded, and exhausted by @ 
ridiculous and harassing night march, in a still more absurd attempt 
to surprise the British army, which amounted to nearly 8,000 well-a 
— experienced troops. The rebels hardly mustered 4,000, ill- 

isciplined, half-armed, and more than half-starved. It was a case of 
bad generalship succeeding against worse ; “‘/es jornes qui battaient 
les aveugles,” as Frederick the Great said of a bactle between the Rus- 
sians and the Turks. We agree with our author when he says, the re- 
bellion was a formidable one, and that the Duke put it down completely, 
thereby rendering good service; bat we leave him when he argues 
that the severity resorted to after success, vas either good policy or 
mercy in diguise. It may to some extent have been expedient ; but 
that has little to do with either wisdom or jastice. Heading and 
ing men taken in open rebellion seems like legitimate retribution. It 
is precisely what the vanquished would kave done to the victors, had 
the fortune of war reversed their positions. Attainder of title and for- 
feiture of property are also natural consequences. All this a ta 
ringleaders, fomenters, and warriors wich arms iu their hands; but no- 
thing can extenuate brutal outrage against helpless women and chil- 
dren, burning villages and cottages, in the mere wantonness of power, 
and general plunder without measure or distinction. That all these 
excesses were perpetrated systematically throughout the Highlands is 
undeniable. North of the Tweed, they have been too long familiar 
with such eulogistic couplets as the following, to change their opinions 
on the merits of the party celebrated :— 











* This has been disputed, but no will was forthcoming, after Archbishop Wake 
handed it pode to the oat king, who pat it in his pocket, and thus the royal goods 
and chattels fell to the last person to whom the owner would have left them, 


t Quoted in the book we are reviewing, from Lord Harvey's Memoirs. 
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«« Bonnie laddie, Highland laddie ; 
Ken ye the news | hae to tell? 
Cumberland ’s awa to h——. 
Charon grim came out to him, 
Ye’re welcome here, ye deevil’s limb ! 
He tow’d him o’er wi’ curse and ban, 
Whiles he sank and whiles he swam ; 
They took him neest to Satan’s ha’, 
There to lilt wi’ his grandpapa ; 
The deil sat girnin in the neuk, 
Riving sticks to roast the Duke ; 
They put him then upon a speet, 
And roasted him baith head and feet : 
They ate him up baith stoop and roop, 
And that’s the gate they serv’d the Duke! 
Bonny laddie, Highland laddie!” 


When we find the “‘ humours” of William Duke of Cumberland justi- 
fied, we shall expect next an apology for the massacre of Glencoe. As 
this same author says in a subsequent portion of his book, on Walpole’s 
attempt to purify Richard the Third :—* It is but attempting to wash 
the black-a-moor white.” Posterity will never be brought to think 
Richard was a “ much-injured individual,” or that Cumberland had 
« butcher’ added to his titles, without good claim to the distinction. 
Hear Horace Walpcle himself, in a letter to Sir H. Mann, at Florence: 
“The King is much inclined to some mercy ; but the Duke, who has 
not so much of Cesar after a victory as in gaining it, is for the utmost 
severity. It was lately proposed in the city to present him with the 
freedom of some company; one of the aldermen said aloud— Then let 
it be of the Butchers.’” Cumberland and Cesar! Culloden and Phar- 
salia! Flattery will scale Olympus at last. As Hamlet says, ‘ Oh, 
shame, where is thy blush?” When Walpole drew this parallel, he 
should have joined to it another: Alexander and Hawley. Each fired 
a royal palace: the one Persepolis, in the pride of victory ; the other, 
Linlithgow, in the shame of defeat. General Hawley reste his laurelled 
head in the palace of Linlithgow, on the night when he fled, hatless, 
from the glories of Falkirk. On the following morning, as he hurried 
off to Edinburgh, his dragoons wantonly set fire to the straw that had 
littered their horses, and burned down that ancient dwelling-place of 


8. 

A favourite object in the present day appears to be, to uproot all pre- 
conceived opinions on matter of history, and supply the vacancies with 
new ones. A sturdy paradox never fails to excite curiosity. There 
have been already several justifications of Shylock, an elaborate essay 
on the daring courage of Falstaff, an apology for the character and 
conduct of Iago, with profound metaphysical inquiries tending to prove 
that Marat, Danton, and Robespierre were philanthropists on a grand 
scale. We have in our own possession, in manuscript, a very convin- 
= and unanswerable “ Exculpation of Regan and Goneril,” which 

be given to the world whenever the author and his publisher agree 
upon terms. 

At page 182, vol. i. an amusing anecdote is told, which shows the ex- 
treme unpopularity of George II.in 1786. He had stayed rather long- 
er than usual in Hanover, detained by the charms of Madame Walmo- 
den. A placard was posted on the gate of St. James’s Palace, with the 
following announcement :—“ Lost or strayed out of this house, a man 
who has left-a wife and six children on the parish. Whoever will give 
any tidings of him to the churchwardens of St. James’s parish, so as he 
may be got again, shall receive four shillings and sixpence reward. 
N This reward will not be increased, nobody judging him to deserve 
@ crown.” 

While the two Hanoverian Kings, with their immediate courtiers, sa- 
tellites, and dependants, regulated theirlives after the fashion describ- 
ed, the bulk of their subjects fell naturally into a similar course. 
There was everywhere much laxity of principle, whether social or po- 
litical ; an increasing disregard Yor all forms of religion, derived chiefly 
from France, that flourishing hotbed of infidelity, where the improving 
sophistries of Voltaire and Rousseau were beginning to enchant all 
circles; with a coarse, and even obscene freedom in conversation, not 
unrestrained in the presence of accomplished women, which had never 
before been indulged in to the same extent, and is now very difficult to 
be believed. If the s be taken as a reflex of the prevailing man- 
ners, the comedies of this era exceeded in licentiousness and irreligion 
those which flourished previously, under the congenial patronage of the 
oy Monarch. The court of the Sovereign, the private apartments 
of reigning Sultana, the drawing-rooms of the nobility, the boudoir of 


‘ the fashionable dem'‘rep, the boards of the theatre, the clubs and 


gambling-houses, with the temples of the midnight symposium, all, 
with few exceptions, present the same features of the same repulsive 
picture, viewed only in a different light, and occasionally with a slight 
change in the colouring. The scene may shift from England to France, 
from the r wickedness of London to the more refined iniquity of 
Paris, and so on, backwards and forwards ; the moving panorama va- 
ries in nothing but the place, retaining all the essential attributes of 
one uniform character. 
In France, this cauldron of abomination went on bubbling and foam- 


~ ang, scorching and consnming, until at last it boiled over furiously, in 


the madness and misery of the first revolution ; all which (by the way) 
Horace Walpole foresaw and foretold; but, as usual, nobody heeded the 
“woice of the warner, before the explosion took place.* 
Many were the mistakes as to the causes of this astounding event, 
-sand wide and wild were the speculations in regard to its immediate in- 
fluence and remote consequences. An acute modern author says, “ It 
is the fashion to ascribe everything to the French Revolution, and the 
French Revolation to everything but the real cause. That cause is 
bvious. The government exacted more than the people could bear, 
and the people neither could nor would bear any longer.” Uere is a 
true and simple answer to a very complicated question. Forsome time 
every established government in Europe was shaken to its centre. How 
England escaped is still a subject of wonder, and ought ever to be one 
of lasting gratitude to the pervading Providence which saved us from 
‘the engulphing vortex, and, as we hope, for better purposes. Dispa- 
raging and cynical writers of the present day occasionally insinuate 
that we are not one jot better than our great-grandfathers, except in 
outward observance of the proprieties, and that beneath that convenient 
cloak the pliant folds of i rset | lie snugly coiled. Also thatin the 
uhighest and best-informed classes all is hollow, empty, and deceptive. 
A comfortless view of things, which we trust is a mistaken one. But 
should it be correct, we have far less excuse than our: progenitors. 
Utilitarianism and centralisation, Agapemone communities, Chartist 
and Socialist debating clubs, are not likely to prove sound pedestals on 
which éo erect the structure of moral or religious advancement ; but 
all thes evil tendencies are counterbalanced by the rapid spread of ed- 
ucation, the removal of taxes on knowledge, the untiring eloquence of 
zealous txachers, and above all, by the bright example of our present 
gracious Sovereign and her consort, whose public and private lives ele- 
vate humaz'ity, and give an added grace to royalty itself. 
Among the contemporaneous portraits sketched in the work we are 
onside g: stands out in bold relief the imposing figure of the great 
minister, Sir Robert Walpole, father of Horace, much vilified during 
his life, and for nearly a century after misrepresented and m sunder- 
stood. Tohim, 4s in the case of greater men, including one among the 
test of all, © romwell, posterity is at length rendefing tardy justice. 
Robert was a true Englishman, who loved his country, and served 
two monarchs faith fully for many years. His opponent, the plain-spoken 
Shippen, said of hi, 1,—** Robert and I are honest men; he is for King 
George and I for Kii 1g James; but as for those fellows with long cra- 
wate so Sir Jo bn Rushout, and others) they only desire places 
vander one ing or the other.” (Vol. i. p. 305). Often suspected as a 
corruptionist and time-, server, an embezzler of public money and seif- 
aggrandizer, it now ap, ears that all these accusations were the mere 
overflowings of party gah » which fell to the ground when brought to the 
<est of inquiry. Time, th ¢ purifier, exhibits his character freed from 
the dross and alloy whic: has been unjustly mixed up with it. A 
Strenuous advocate of peace nd opposer of expensive wars, he held his 
ty course relying on his .owm resources, and surrounded geuerally 
by colleagues of third-rate ta,'ent and less than fourth-rate integrity ; 
‘men ready to be bought or sold according to the amount of the pur- 
chase-money. As minister of two weak, capricious, self-willed mon- 
archs, who knew nothing of England, sould scarcely speak her lan- 
guage, and neither understood nor valued her institutions, he main- 
tained his post, and upheld the nat.ional howour, despite the efforts of 
parliamentary opposition and camar sla conspiracies. When at length 





* *These lines from Dr. Johnson’s Irene, on the fall of Constantinople, apply 
strongly to the destruction of the French monarchy :— 
“ A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it ; 
A feevie government, eluded laws, 
A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 
allthe maladies of sinking states.’—Acti. s, 1, 








uprooted by the force of a long-organising cabal, he gave way before 


the storm, and presented himself to tender his resignation to his so- 
vereign, that aged master, instead of holding out his hand to be kissed 
in the cold ceremonial of etiquette, for ouce gave way to natural feel- 
ing, and flung himself upon the neck of his faithful servant, embracing 
him in an agony of tears. 

One of the vulgar arguments against Sir Robert Walpole’s integrity 
has been constantly repeated, and rests on words put into his mouth 
which he never used. ‘All men have their price,” including of course 
himself, is said to have been his publicly declared opinion of public 
virtue. But he never said anything so universally comprehensive. 
His sentence was, ‘‘ All those men have their price.”* The insertion 
or omission of a single word makes all the difference. By those men 
(many of whom in the sequel justified his observation), he meant the 
loud-tongued orators who were as numerous in his day as ours, raving 
of their country’s wrongs, threatening hourly impeachment of every 
measure and every ministry, opposing everything they did not suggest 
themselves, until they bullied their way by sheer dint of mouth into 
some comfortable sinecure, and then suddenly became as quiescent as 
the ocean after a tempest. Your demagogue of 1840-50, is lineally 
descended from his ancestors of 1730-40 with all the family features 
clearly identified, each being a true type of the genus which Pope cha- 
racterises in the line, 


** He foams a patriot to subdue a peer.” 


Recent ministers have rejoiced in inefficient coadjutors, but we know 
no modern premier, with such a Secretary of Stste to help him as Sir 
Robert Walpole was blessed with in the sapient Duke of Newcastle, of 
whom it is recorded in responsible print, that when informed Cape 
Breton was an island, he stood aghast at the amazing discovery, and 
said he must run and tell the King directly, who, he was quite sure 
would be as much astonished as himself. Of this illustrious pundit, 
Lord Campbell says, in his ‘* Lives of the Chancellors” (the passage is 
quoted by our author) :— 


‘* Hardly gifted with common understanding, and not possessing the 
knowledge of geography and history now acquired at a parish school ; 
from the rotten borough system, then in prime vigour, the Duke was 
in high office as a minister longer than Burleigh, and had much more 
power and patronage than that paragon of statesmen.” 


How often do these instances of official nothingness occur in the his- 
tory of nations, and yet we wonder that enlightened governments com- 
mit gigantic blanders and meet with terrible reverses. Profound was 
the saying of Chancellor Oxenstiern to his son, but which is usually 
cited for its pithiness without applying its wisdom: ‘ Vides, mi fili, 
quam lave sapientia homines gubernantur.” Of this we crave privilege 
to offer the following free translation—.4 small quantity of brains will 
suffice for a large salary. 

he public character of Sir Robert Walpole is ably summed up by 
the author of these Memoirs in the following passage :— 


‘** Unfortunately for the reputation of this great man, contemporary 
chroniclers were too deeply prejudiced against the name of Walpole to 
do justice to the very superior talents he possessed as a statesman ; and 
influenced by their party-coloured views, succeeding writers have 
satisfied themselves with echoing the cry against him. It is only within 
the last few years that due inquiry has been instituted into the mea- 
sures of Walpole, and the more carefully it has been prosecuted the 
stronger has the impression become, that he was one of the most enlight- 
ened rulers this country ever possessed. Of the accusations that are la- 
vished upon him, there seems to have been no proof produced ; and as 
he died not only poor but very much in debt, the insinuations confi- 
dently thrown out of his having accumulated immense riches at the ex- 
pense of the public, and the more daring charges of corruption on the 
most comprehensive scale, circulated by his enemies, of course fall to 
the ground.” 


Of his domestic and social attributes he says :— 


‘** He never put forth any pretensions to wit, but his conversation 
abounded in humour; and though this sometimes was too free, it was 
at least free from ers , His cordiality of manner and the 
charms of his conversation few found it possible to resist. Whether as 
host or guest, his countenance beamed with a cheerful sunshine that 
warmed every heart around him. The King and Queen experienced the 
influence of his good- humoured pleasantry quite as much as the hum- 
blest acquaintance who was honoured with a place at his table; and in 
his own peculiar circle of intimates it is not eesy to do justice to that 
enthusiastic affection of which he was so long the object. . . He was 
easy of access, affable to strangers, indulgent to his dependents, and 
generous in all his habits; affronts that were put upon him when out 
<7, in powe: he never cared to remember, and though embarfas- 
sed by the treachery of those who deserted him when they fancied him 
growing weak, as soon as he re-established his strength, the traitors 
generally escaped the punishment it was then in.his power to inflict.” 


This is an agreeable portrait, a little highly coloured on the side of 
partiality, but at all times praise is preferable to abuse, and by no 
means as easy. Sir R. Walpole’s* table talk” in promiscuous company 
by his own avowal, bordered a little on the gross and licentious, which 
he defended by saying that it suited every intellect and understanding. 
If he took a cynical view of human nature, and, with our friend Malvil 
in the play, pronounced “ mankind a villain,” he did it good-humoured- 
ly, and more as a joke than a sarcasm or a practical fact. He proved 
the contrary conviction by his forgiving temper and slowness to sus- 
pect. He thought, perhaps, with Corporal Nym, ‘‘ things must be as 
they are,” in spite of prnomphens or reformers. He was not ambitious 
of acting Diogenes with his lantern, well knowing, from long experience, 
that the chance of — discovery was much out balanead | by the 
labour of the search. He took the world as he found it,—and so he 
died, having played a conspicuous part, and left it for a future genera- 
tion to find out that he was a much better and abler man than the ma- 
jority of his contemporaries. 

Horace Walpole, the leading sabject of these memoirs, figured con- 
spicuously in society during a long life, and in many characters. As 
author, wit, virtuoso, fine gentleman, man of letters, and brilliant cor- 
respondent. He possessed an ample income, which gave him means to 
gratify his prevailing tastes, and indulge his love of indolent enjoyment. 
He had no ambition to figure in public life, for which his habits unfit- 
ted him ; but he showed no objection to finger public money, having 
possessed for many years, through the interest of his father, and with- 
out scruple of conscience, two snug offices, with merely a nominal duty 
attached to them.t From the funds rs by these sources arose 
the mansion and museum, of Strawberry-hill, originally built by the 
suspicious overflowings of a retired coachman, and christened by the 
neighbours, with sly insinuation, ‘‘ Chopped-straw-hall ;” afterwards 
occupied by Mrs. Chevenix, of toy-shop celebrity. Although Walpole 
long held a seat in parliament, he made no figure there ; when he spoke, 
it was ineffectively ; his party considered him one of the “‘ light weights,” 
useful on a division, but with little personal importance. His best ef- 
fort at public oratory was perhaps his first, in defence of his father, 
when threatened with impeachment soon after he was driven from office. 
As this author tells us, ‘‘ he allowed the greatness of the occasion to 
overpower his natural timidity.” William Pitt, afterwards Earl of 
Chatham, at the time, and Lord Holland since, have bestowed commen- 
dations on this maiden effort. His constitution was too feeble to en- 
dure the recurring drudgery of lcng sessions, which requires the strength 
of an elephant. A series of campaigns in the Peninsula, on the Sutlej, 
or in Kaffirland, are child’s play in comparison. How any human fa- 
bric can endure it, as Joseph Hume’s, for an instance, has done, is an 
anatomical miracie, which can only be solved (when he dies in the mid- 
dle of the next century), by a post mortem examination. 





TALES OF THE COAST-GUARD. 
CALF-LOVE. 


it may be as well to observe at starting, that the slight, unpre- 
tending sketches I ar: about to jot down of a few rough adventures 
in the Preventive Service of this country, will present no fancy pic- 
tures of high-souled, dashing smugglers, such as I have seen spout- 
ing heroics at minor theatres—rollicking gentlemen, who abound in 
all the firstrate virtues of generosity, daring, gallantry, and skill, 
slightly clouded, if at all, by an irresistible propensity for defrauding 
the revenue-—more, it is usually made to appear, for the fun and dash 
of the thing, or to rig out amiable sweethearts or devoted wives with 
expensive nick- nacks, than for any liking for the, in the main, idle and 
skulking life of the professional smuggler. I never ran athwart any 








* Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir R. Walpole. 


t Usher of the Exchequer, £2,000 per annum ; Comptroller of the Pipe, and 
Clerk of the Foreign Estreats, £500 ditto. Total, £2,500! They were as nearly 
sinecures as possible. 
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such gentry ; but then it is right to state that my experie ry 
fined to about a hundred miles or thereabouts of "he veodthera Con. 

land, and those heroes, I fancy, are only to be found, if nt of 
latitudes frequented by their relatives—the horse marines. The ia 
lows I now and then overhauled were of quite another stam fel. 
seldom sailors*either, at least not of the true salt-water lick. 4 =e 
enough in a boat, no doubt, but with much better land than ge, aety 
as many an unsuccessful shore-chase has but too frequently prov, ¢” 
my entire conviction. I am speaking of between thirty ang . to 
years ago, at which time your genuine sea-dog but little relisheg mi 
a hide-and-seek along-shore life, especially if anything better eenla 
had; andit can, I should think, be hardly otherwise in these ye be 
steam revenue-cruisers, admirably organised coast-guard, reduce, An 
ties, and, consequently, consumptive profits. Thus much hinte4 “ 
way of warning to readers of a romantic taste, I proceed with the n 
rative of my first adventure in the revenue-service, prefacing it ele : 
brief chapter of my earlier history, without which it would be neat 
if not altogether unintelligible. ny 

My name is Warneford—at least it is not very unlike that~an) 
was born at Itchen, a village distant in those days about a milg and . 
half, by land and ferry, from Southampton. How much neare, the 
as I hear and read, rapidly-increasing town has since approached | o, ~ 
not say, as it will be twenty-nine years next July since | finally quittel 
the neighbourhood. The village, at that time chiefly inhabited 5 
ferry and fishermen, crept in a straggling sort of way upa declivit 
from the margin of the Itchen river, which there reaches and Joins ti, 
Southampton estuary, till it arrives at Pear Tree Green, an eminenes 
commanding one of the finest and most varied land-and- water views 
the eye of man has, I think, ever rested upon. My father, a retire, 
lieutenant of the royal navy, was not a native of the place, as his nome 
alone would sufficiently indicate to a person acquainted with the the, 
Itchen people—almost every one of whom was either a Dible or a pig. 
per—but he had been many years settled there, and Pear-Tree Church. 
yard contained the dust of his wife and five children—I and my gisto, 
Jane, who was a year older than myself, being all of his numerous fy. 
mily who survived their childhood. We were in fair circumstanca 
as my father, in addition to his balf-pay, possessed an income of goin. 
thing above a hundred pounds a year. Jane and I were Carefully 
though of course not highly or expensively educated ; and as soon ag] 
had attained the warrior-age of fifteen, I was despatched to sea to fight 
my country’s battles—Sir Joseph Yorke having, at my father’s request, 
kindly obtained a midshipman’s warrant for me; and not many wee; 
after joining the ship to which I was appointed, [ found myself, to my 
great astonishment, doubling the French line at the Nile—an exploit 
which I have since read of with far more satisfaction than I remember 
to have experienced during its performance. 

Four years passed before I had an opportunity of revisiting home. 
and it was with a beating as well as joyful heart, and light, elastic 
step, that I set off to walk the distance from Gosport to Itchen. [ neo 
hardly say that I was welcomed by Jane with tears of love and hapyi. 
ness. It was not long, however, before certain circumstances occurred 
which induced my worthy but peremptory father to cut my leave ¢ 
absence suddenly and unmercifully short. I have before noticed tha 
the aborigines of my native place were for the most part Dibles or Dj. 
apers. Well, it happened that among the former was one Ellen Dible, 
the daughter of a fisherman somewhat more prosperous than many of 
his fellows. This young lady wasaslim, active, blue-eyed, bright. 
haired gipsy, about two years younger than myself, but somewhat tal! 
and womanly for her age, of a light, charming figure, and rather gen. 
teel manners; which latter quality, by the by, must have come by na- 
ture, for dat little education of any kind had fallen to her share. She 
was, it may be supposed, the belle of the place, and very numerous were 
her rustic admirers; but they all vanished in a twinkling, awestruck 
by my uniform, and especially by the dangling dirk, which I occa- 
sionally handledin a very alarming manner ; and I, sentimental moon- 
calf that I was, felt, as it is termed, deeply and earnestly in love with 
the village beauty! It must have been her personal graces alonc— 
her conversation it could not be—which thus entranced me; for she 
seldom spoke, and then in reply only, and in monosyllables; but she 
listened divinely, and as we strolled in the evening through the fields 
and woods between Itchen and Netley Abbey, gazed with such en- 
chanting eloquence in my face as I poured forth the popular love and 
nonsense poetry of the time, that it is very possible I might have been 
sooner or later entrapped into a ruinous marriage—not by her, poor 
girl! she was, { am sure, as guileless as infancy, but by her parents, 
who were scheming, artful people—had not my father discovered what 
was going or, and in his rough way dispelled my silly day-dreams 
at once and for ever. 

The churchyard at the summit of Pear-Tree Green, it used to» 
commonly said, was that in which Gray composed his famous ‘ £)egy, 
or at all events which partially inspired it. I know not if this 
correct: but I remember thinking, us I sat one fine September evening 
by the side of Ellen Dible upon the flat wooden railing which then e- 
closed it, that the tradition had great likelihood. The broad and tran- 
quil waters of the Southampton and Itchen rivers—bounded in the 
tar distance by tae New Forest, with its wavy masses of varying light 
and shade, and on the left by the leafy woods, from out of which | o- 
ten think the gray ruins of the old abbey must in these days look 
grimly and spectre-like forth upon the teeming, restless life which 
mocks its hoary solitude—were at the full of a spring-tide. It was 
just, too, the hour of ‘ parting day; and as the sun-tipped spires of 
the Southampton churches faded gradually into indistinctness, and the 
earlier stars looked out, the curfew, meliowed by distance into musi¢, 
came to us upon the light air which gently stirred fuir Ellen’s glossy 
ringlets, as she, with her bonnet in her hand—for our walk had tired 
her—looked with her dove-innocent, transparent eyes in mine, while 
I repeated Gray’s melodious lines. The Elegy was concluded, and | 
was rapturising even more vehemently than was my wont, whet, 
whack! I received a blow on my shoulder, which sent us both off the 


to encounter the angry and sardonic countenance of my father. ‘I'l! 
have no more of this nonsense, Bob,’ he grufily exclaimed. ‘Be otf 
home with you, and to-morrow I’ll see you safe on board your ship, de- 
pend upon it. As for this pretty minx,’ he continued, addressing El- 
len, who so trembled with confusion and dismay that she could scarcely 
tie her bonnet-strings, ‘I should think she would be better employ? 
in mending her father’s shirts, or darning her brother's stockings, than 
in gossipping her time away with a brainless young lubber like you. 
I was of course awfully incensed, but present resistence, I knew, ¥% 
useless ; and after contriving to exchange a mute gesture with Ellen 
eternal love, constancy, and despair, we took our several ways howe 
wards. Before twelve o’clock the next day I was posting to (iospT's 
accompanied by my father, but not till after I had obtained, through 
the agency of my soft-hearted sister, a farewell interview with _ 
when we of course made fervent vows of mutual fidelity—aflirmed a0 
consecrated, at Ellen’s suggestion, by the mystical ceremony of break- 
ing a crooked sixpence in halves—a moiety to be worn by each of = 
about our necks, as an eternal memorial and pendant protest against 
the dinty hearts of fathers. ' 
This boyish fancy faded but slowly and lingeringly away with the 
busy and tumultaous years which passed over my head, till the — 
of 1815 cast me an almost useless sea-waif upon the land, to teke 1’ 
and vegetate there as I best might upon a lieutenant’s half pay. th 
father had died about two years before, and the hundred a year he “a 
us was scarcely more than sufficient for the support of my 5% “ 
whose chances of an eligible marriage had vanished with her on , 
which a virulent attack of smallpox had utterly destroyed, though - the 
in nothing changed the patient sweetness of her disposition, 4» fe 
gentle loving spirit that shone through all its disfiguring s¢#rs ing 
seams. I had never heard directly from Ellen Dible, although, ~e e 
the first months of separation, I had written to her many weg nes 
reason of which was partially explained by a few lines in one of ind 
letters, announcing Ellen Dible’s marriage—it seemed under som? en 
of moral compulsion—to a person of her own grade, and their pnt 
from Itchen. This happened about six months after my last inter ot 
with her. I made no further inquiries, and Jane thinking the you 
might be a painful one, it happened that, by a kind of tacit u» 
standing, it was never afterwards alluded to between us. sable, 
The utter weariness of an idle shore life soon became ee ; with 
and I determined to solicit the good offices of Sir Joseph. Yor proot 
the Admiralty. Thegallant admiral had now taken up bis Pepich is- 
residence near Hamble, a village on the river of that name, wale ot 
sues into the Southampton water not very far from opposite rs after 
Castle. Sir Joseph was drowned there about eight or nine yee 





mo- 
I left the station. A more perfect gentleman, let me paus¢ a 


° lieves 
ment to say, or a better seaman, than Sir Josep’, nm ep oe up 
existed; and of a handsome, commanding presence tuo 0. . y 5 
@ hatchway’ at least, to use his own humorous self-desorp 





rail; for Ellen held me by the arm, and it was quite as much as I could § 
do to keep my feet when I reached them. I turned fiercely round only % 
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ly corresponding in vigorous outline to the rest of his per- 
legs er cenivel  g with his ual frank urbanity, and I left him 
=. ided with a letter to the secretary of the Admiralty—the ultimate 
Prnot long delayed result of which was my appointment to the com- 
sj of the Rose revenue-cutter, the duties attached to which con- 
a in carefully watching, in the interest of His Majesty's customs, 
os shores of the Southampton river, the Solent sea, the Wight, and 
yet contiguous portions of the seaboard of Hants and Dorset. 
orhe ways of smugglers were of course new to me: but we had sev- 
ral experienced hands on board, and asI zealously applied myself to 
fe study of theart of contraband, I was not long in acquiring a com- 
tent knowledge of the traditional contrivances employcd to defraud 
he revenue. Little of interest occurred during the first three or four 
weeks of my novel command, except that by the sharpened vigilance 
of our look-out, certain circumstances came to light, strongly indicat- 
ing that Barnaby Diaper, the owner of a cutter rigged fishing vessel 
of rather large burthen, living near Hamble Creek, was extensively 
ngaged in the then profitable practice of venules moonshine, demure- 
jy and industriously as, when ashore, he apeeere to be, everlastingly 
nending his nets, or cobbling the bottom o the smack’s boat. He was 
g hale, wiry fellow this Barnaby—Old Barnaby, as he was familiarly 
called, surnames in those localities my seldom used—with a wooden 
stolidity of countenance which utterly defied scrutiny if it did not si- 
jence suspicion. His son, who was a partner in the cutter, lived at 
Weston, & beautifully-situated hamlet between Itchen and Netley.— 
A vigilant watch was consequently kept upon the movements of the 
Barnabys, father, son, and. grandson—this last a smart, precocious 
oungster, I understood, of about sixteen years of age, b which fa- 
nily trio the suspicious Blue-eyed Maid was, with occasional assist- 
ance, manned, sailed,and worked. Very rarely, indeed, was the B/ue- 
syed Maid observed to be engaged in her ostensible occupation. She 
gould suddenly disappear, and as suddenly return, and always, we 
soon came to notice, on the nights when the Rose happened to be ab- 
sent from the Southampton waters. 

We had missed her for upwards of a week, when information reach- 
ed us that a large lugger we had chased without success a few nights 
previously would attempt to run a cargo at aspot not far from Ly- 
mington, soon after midnight. I accordingly, as soon as darkness had 
fallen, ran down, and stood off and on, within signal-distance of the 
shore wen With whom I had communicated, till dawn, in vain expec- 
tation of the promised prize. I strongly suspected that we had been 
deceived ; and on rounding Calshot Castle on our return, I had no doubt 
of it, for there, sure enough, wasthe Blue-eyed Maid riding lightly at 
anchor off Hamble Creek, and from her slight draught of water it was 
quite evident that her cargo, whatever it might have consisted of, had 
teen landed, or otherwise disposed of. They had been smart with their 
york, for the summer night and our absence had lasted but a few hours 
aly. I boarded her, and found Old Barnaby, whom I knew by sight, 
ani his two descendants, whom I had not before seen, busily engaged 
swibbing the cutter’s deck, and getting matters generally into order 
aniship-shape. The son a good deal resembled the old man, except 
that bis features wore a much more intelligent and good-humoured ex- 
pression; and the boy was an active, bold-eyed, curly-headed young- 
ster, whose countenance, but for a provoking sauciness of expression 
apparently habitual to him, nF have been quite handsome. 
thought I had seen his face somewhere before, and he, I noticed, sud- 
denly stopped from his work on hearing my name, and looked at me 
vith asmiling but earnest curiosity. The morning’s work had, I saw, 
been thoroughly performed ; and as I was in no humour for a profit- 
less game of cross questions and crooked answers, I, after exchanging 
one or two colloquial courtesies, in which I had by no means the ad- 
vantage, returned to the Rose more than ever satisfied that the inter- 
esting family I had left required and would probaaly repay the closest 
watchfulness and care. 

On the evening of the same day the Blue-eyed Maid again vanished : 
a fortnight slipped by, and she had not reappeared; when the Rose, 
having slightly grazed her bottom in going over the shifting shingle at 
the north-west of the Wight, went into Portsmouth harbour to be ex- 
amined. Some of her copper was found to be stripped off; there were 
other trifling damages ; and two or three days would elapse before she 
could be got ready for service. This interval I spent with my sister. 
The evening after { arrived at Itchen, Jane and I visited Southampton, 
and accompanied an ancient female acquaintance residing in Bugle 
Street-—a dull, grass-grown place in those days, whatever it may be 
now—to the theatre in, I believe, the same street. The performances 
wee Bot over till near twelve o’clock, and after escorting the ladies 
jome, I wended my way towards the Sun Inn on the quay, where I was 
to sleep—my sister remaining for the night with our friend. The 
weather, which had been dark and squally an hour or two before, was 
tow remarkably fine and calm; and the porter of the inn telling me 
they should not close the house for some time longer, I strolled towards 
the Platform Battery, mounted by a single piece of brass ordnance 
oerlooking the river, and pointing menacingly towards the village of 
Hythe. The tide was at the full, and a faint breeze slightly rippled 
the magnificent expanse of water which glanced and sparkled in the 
bright moon and webs ry of a cloudless autumn sky. My attention 
was not long absorbed by the beauty of the scene, peerless as I deemed 
it; for unless my eyes strangely deceived me, the B/ue eyed Maid had 
returned, and quietly anchored off Weston. She appeared to have but 
just brought up; for the mainsail, three new jetshen in which chiefly 
enabled me to recognise her, was still flapping in the wind, and it ap- 
peared to me—though from the distance, and the shadow of the dark 
background of woods in which she lay, it was difficult to speak with 
certainty—that she was deeply laden. There was not a moment to be 
lost; and fortunately, just in the nick of time, a boat with two water - 
men approached the platform steps. I tendered them a guinea to put 
meon board the smack off Weston—an offer which they eagerly ac- 
cepted ; and I was soon speeding over the waters to her. My uniform 
must have apprised the Barnabys of the nature of the visit about to be 
paid them ; for when we were within about a quarter of a mile of their 
vessel, two figures, which I easily recognised to be Old Barnaby and 
his grandson, jumped into a boat that had been loading alongside, and 
rowed desperately for the shore, but at a point considerably farther up 
the river, towards Itchen. There appeared to be no one left on board 
the Blue-eyed Maid, and the shore confederates of the smugglers did 
Lot shew themselves, conjecturing, doubtless, as I had calculated they 
yould, apon my having plenty of help within signal call. I therefore 
etermined to capture the boat first, and return with her to the cutter. 
he watermen, excited by the chase, pulled with a will, and in about 
be minutes we ran alongside the Barnabys’ boat, jumped in, and 
ound her loaded to the gunwale with brandy kegs. 

‘ Fairly caught at last, old fellow!’ I exclaimed exultingly, in reply 
0 the maledictions he showered on us. ‘ And now pull the boat’s head 
baie? and make for the Blue-eyed Maid, or Vl run you through the 


“Pull her head round yourself, he sullenly rejoined, as he rose 
m the thwart and unshipped his oar. ‘It’s bad enough to be robbed 
om 8 hard arnings athout helping the thieves to do it.’ 
a... refusal was of no consequence: the watermen’s light skiff was 
= . fast astern, and in a few minutes we were pull:ng steadily to- 
8 the still motionless cutter. Old Barnaby was fumbling among 
¢tuls in search, as he growled out, of his pea-jacket ; his hopeful 
te Was seated at the stern whistling the then popular air of the 
standi pecker’ with p= energy and perfect coolness; and I was 
pre ‘ng with my back towards them in the bow of the boat, when the 
pine emen suddenly exclaimed : ‘What are you at with the boat’s 
oa poe you young devil’s cub?” The quick mocking laugh of the boy, 
pe © words, ‘ Now, grandfer, now!’ replied to him. Old Barnaby 
“ 8 into the boat which the lad had brought close up to the stern, 
oldin® her off as he did so with all his strength ; and then the boy, 
it hea ainter or boat-rope, which he had detached from the ring 
instant ow astened to, in his hand, jumped over the side; in another 
seated was hauled out of the water by Old Barnaby, and both were 
rection at pulling lustily, and with exulting shouts, round in the di- 
wise w he the B/ue-eyed Maid, before we had recovered from the sur- 
Played ich the suddenness and completeness of the trick we had been 
: excited. We were, however, very speedily in vigorous chase; 


of 


ind ag the wi a ° 22 : 
1 ind, though favourable, and evidently rising, was still 
we we had little doubt of success, especially as ms Ai petelons min- 


be lost to the smuggler i i : . * 
no : . ggler in getting underweigh, neither jib 
and et being us yet set. The watermen bent Qere-i7 to their sie 

rough i. laden as the boat was, we were beginnirg to slip freely 
another a — when an exclamation from one of the men announced 
Old Sieaek more perilous trick that the Barnabys had played us. 
ttived to eeaaee Pretending to fumble about for his jacket, had con- 
‘inking the be ‘p @ large plug expressly contrived for the purpose of 
Such an o oat whenever the exigences of their vocation might render 
There “ peration advisable; and the water was coming in like asluice 
88 no help for it, and the boat's head was immediately turned 


I | lying-to under the lee of the north shore, and it may be about half a 


towards the shore. Another vociferous shout rang in our ears as the 
full success of their scheme was observed by the Barnabys, replied to 
of course by the furious but impotent execrations of the watermen. 
The boat sank rapidly; and we were still about a hundred yards from 
the shore when we found ourselves splashing about in the water, which 
fortunately was not more than up to the armpits of the shortest of us, 
but so full of strong and tangled seaweed, that swimming was out of 
the question; and we had to wade slowly and painfully through it, a 
step on a spot of more than usually soft iuud plumping us down ¢very 
now and then over head and ears. After reaching the shore and shak- 
ing ourselves, we found leisure to look in the direction of the Blue-eyed 
Maid, and had the exquisite pleasure of seeing her glide gracefully 
through the water as she stood down the river, impelled by the fast- 
freshening breeze, and towing the watermen’s boat securely at her 
stern. 
There were no means of pursuit ; and after indulging in sundry ener- 
ge vocables hardly worta repeating, we retreated in savage discom- 
ture towards Weston, plentifully sprinkling the grass and gravel as 
we slowly passed along; knocked up the landlord of a public house, 
and turning in as soon as possible, happily exchanged our dripping 
attire for warm blankets and clean sheets, beneath the soothing influ- 
ence of which I, for one, was soon sound asleep. 

Day had hardly dawned when we were all three up, and gperbenling 
the mud and weeds—the tide was quite gone out—for the capture 
boat and tubs. They had vanished utterly: the fairies about Weston 
had spirited them away while we slept, leaving no vestige whatever of 
the : to which we had naturally looked as some trifling compensa- 
tion for the night's mishap, and the loss of the watermen’s boat, to say 
nothing of the sousing we had got. It was a bad business certainly, 
and my promise to provide my helpmates with another boat, should 
their own not be recovered, soothed but very slightly their sadly- 
ruffled tempers. But lamentations were useless, and, after the lugu- 
brious expression of a dismal hope for better luck next time, we se- 
parated. 

This pleasant incident did not in the least abate my anxiety to get 
once more within hailing distance of the Barnabys ; but for a long time 
my efforts were entirely fruitless, and I had begun to think that the 
Blue-eyed Maid had been permanently transferred to another and less- 
vigilantly watched station, when a slight inkling of intelligence dis- 
elled that fear. My plan was soon formed. I caused it to be care- 
essly given out on shore that the Rose had sprung her bowsprit in 
the gale a day or two before, and was going the next afternoon into 
Portsmouth to get another. In pursuance of this intention, the Rose 
soon after noon slipped her moorings, and sailed for that port; re- 
mained quietly there till about nine o’clock in the evening, and tlen 
came out under close-reefed storm canvas, for it was blowing great 
guns from the northward, and steered for the Southampton River. The 
night was as black as pitch; and but for the continuous and vivid 
flashes of lightning, no object more than a hundred yards distant from 
the vessel could have been discerned. We ran up abeam of Hythe 
without perceiving the object of our search, then tacked, stood across 
to the other side, and then retraced our course. We were within a 
short distance of Hamble River, when a prolonged flash threw a ghastly 
light upon the raging waters, and plainly revealed the Blue-eyed Maid, 


mile ahead of us. Unfortunately she saw us at the same moment, and 
as soon as way could he got upon her she luffed sharply up, and a min- 
ute afterwards was flying through the water in the hope of yet escap- 
ing her unexpected enemy. By edging away to leeward I contrived to 
cut her off effectually from running into the Channel by the Needles 
passage ; but nothing daunted, she held boldly on without attempting 
to reduce an inch of canvas, although, from the press she carried, 
fairly buried in the sea. Right in the course she was steering, the 
Donegal, a huge eighty-gun ship, was riding at anchor off Spithead. 
Old Barnaby, who, I could discern by his streaming white hairs, was 
at the helm, in his anxiety to keep as well to windward of us as possi- 
ble, determined, I suppose, to pass as closely as he prudently could 
under the stern of the line-of-battle ship. Unfortunately, just as the 
little cutter was in the act of doing so, a furious blast of wind tore 
away her jib asif it had been cobweb; and, pressed by ber large main- 
sail, the slight vessel flew up into the wind, meeting the Donegai as the 
huge ship drove back from a strain which had brought her half way to 
her anchors. The crash was decisive, and caused the instant disap- 
pearance of the unfortunate smuggler. The cry of the drowning men, 
if they had time to utter one, was lost amid the raging of the tempest; 
fad although we threw overboard na | loose spar we could lay hands 
on, it was with scarcely the slightest hope that such aid could avail 





them in that wild sea. I tacked as speedily as meg wren and repassed 
the spot; but the white foam of the waves, as they leaped and dashed 
about the leviathan bulk of the Donegal, was all that could be per- 
ceived, eagerly as we peered over the surface of the angry waters. The 
Rose then stood on, and in little more than an hour afterwards was 
safely anchored off Hythe. 
The boy Barnaby, I was glad to hear a day or two afterwards, had 
not accompanied his father and grundfather in the last trip made by 
the Blue-eyed Maid,and consequently escaped the fate which had so 
suddenly overtaken them, and for which it appeared that the smug- 
gling community held me morally accountable, This was to be ex- 
pected ; but I had too often and too lately been familar with death at 
sea in every shape, by the rage of man as well as that of the elements, 
to be more than slightly and temporarily affected by such an incident; 
so that all remembrance of it would probabiy have soon passed away 
but for an eccurrence which took place about a month subsequently. 
One of the officers of the shoreforce received information that two 
large luggers, laden with brandy and tobacco from Guernsey, were 
expected the following night on some point of the coast between Ham- 
ble and Weston; and that as the oan were very valuable. a des- 
perate resistance to the coast-guard, in the event of detection, had 
been organised. Our plan was soon arranged. The Rose was sent 
away with barely enough of men to handle her, and with the remain- 
der of the crew I, as soon as night fell, took up a position a little 
above Netley Abbey. Two other detachments of the coast-guard were 
posted along the shore at intervals of about a mile, all of course con- 
nected by signal-men not more than a hundred yards apart. There 
was a faint starlight. but the moon would not rise till near midnight ; 
and from this circumstance, as well as from the state of the tides, we 
could pretty well calculate when to expect our friends, should they 
come atall. It was not long before we were quite satisfied, from the 
stealthy movements of a number of persons about the spot, that the in- 
formation we had received was correct. Just after eleven o’clock alow 
culiar whistle, taken up from distance to distance, was heard ; and 
y placing our ears to the ground, the quick jerk of oars in the rul- 
locks was quite apparent. After about five mirutes of eager restless- 
ness, I gave the impatiently-expected order; we all emerged from our 
places of concealment, and with cautious but rapid steps alvanced upon 
the by this time busy smugglers. The two luggers were beached upon 
the soft sand or mud, and between forty and fifty men were each ro- 
ceiving two three-gallon kegs, with which they speeded off to the carts 
in waiting at alittle distance. There were also about twenty fellows 
ranged as a guard, all armed as efficiently as ourselves. I gave the 
word; but before we could close with the astonished desperadoes, they 
fired # pistol volley, by which one seamen, John Batley, a fine, “athle- 
tic young man, was killed, and two others seriously wounded. This 
done, the scoundrels, fled in all directions hotly pursued of course. 
I was getting near one of them, when a lad, who was running by his 
side, suddenly turned, and raising a pistol, discharged it at my head. 
He fortunately missed his mark, though the whistle of the bullet was 
unpleasantly close. I closed with and caught the young rascal, who 
phy desperately, and to my extreme surprise, I had almost writ- 
ten dismay, discovered that he was young Barnaby! It was not atime 
for words, and hastily consigning the boy to the custody of the nearest 
seamen, with a brief order to take care of him, I resumed the pur- 
suit. A bootless one it proved. Favoured by their numbers, their 
perfect acquaintance with the hedge. and-ditch neighbourhood, the con- 
trabandists all contrived to escape. The carts also got off, and our 
only captures were the boy, theluggers, which there bad been no time 
to get off, and their cargoes, with the exception of the few kegs that 
had reached the carts. 

The hunt after the dispersed smugg’ers was continued by the differ- 
ent parties who came in subsequently to our brush with them, so that 
after the two wounded seamen had been carried off on litters, and a 
sufficient guard left in the captured boats, only two men remained with 
me. The body of John Batley was deposited for the present in one of 
the luggers, und then the two sailors and myself moved forward to 
Itchen _ the prisoner, where I intended to place him in custody for 
the night. 

The face of the lad was deadly pale, and I noticed that he had been 
painfully affected by the sight of the corpse; but when I addressed 


First ordering the two men to drop astern out of hearing, I said: ‘ You 
will be hanged for your share in this night’s work, young man, depend 
upon it.’ 


‘Hanged! he exclaimed in a quick, nervous tone; ‘h ! You 
ad that to ha vay Pa ey not I b ier shot theman! You know 
at; or perhaps,’ he with a kind of hysterical cry, ‘ perha 
you want to kil! me as you did father.’ J nee 


‘I have no more inclination, my poor boy,’ I answered, ‘ to injure 
you than I had to harm your father. Why, indeed, should I have 
borne him any ill-will ? 

‘Why should you? Oh, I know very well” 

‘ You know more than I do, then; but enough of this folly. I wish, 
I hardly know why, to save you. It was not you, I am quite aware, 
that fired the fatal shot, but that makes no difference as to your legal 
guilt. But I think if you could put us on the track of your associates, 
you might yourself escape.’ 

The lad’s fine eyes perfectly lightened with scorn and indignation : 
‘Turn informer! he exclaimed. ‘Betray them that loved and 
trusted me! Never—if they could hang me a thousand times over! 

Z made no —— wre teagan I more was said until we had reached 
and were passing the yruins. The boy then abruptly sto 
and with quivering voice, whilst his eyes Hlled with pete 4 said mi E 
should like to see my mother.’ 

‘See your mother! There can be no particular objection to that; 
but she lives further on at Weston, does she not ?” 

‘ No, we have sold off, and moved to Aunt Diaper’s, at Netley, up 
yonder. In a day or two we should have started for Hull, where 
mother’s father’s brother lives, and I was to have been ’prenticed to 
a Greenlander ; but now,’ he continued with an irrepressible outburst 
of gricf and terror, ‘ Jack Ketch will. you say, be my master, and I 
shail be only ’prenticed to the gallows.’ 

‘ Why, if this be so, did your mother permit you to join the lawless 
desperadoes to whom you owe your present unhappy and degraded 

ition ?” 

* Mother did not know of it; she thinks I am gone to Southampton 
to inquire about the day the vessel sails for Hull. Mother will die if L 
am hanged ! exclaimed the lad with a renewed burst of passionate 
grief; ‘and surely you would not kill her?’ 

‘ It is not very likely I should wish to do so, considering that I have 
never seen her,’ : 

‘Oh yes—yes, you have! he sharply rejoined. ‘Then perhaps you 
do not know! Untie or cut these condos e added, approaching close . 
to me and speaking in a low, quick whisper; ‘give me a chance: 
mother’s girl’s name was Ellen Dible! 

Had the lad’s fettered arm been free, and he had suddenly dealt me 
a blow with a knife or dagger, the siroke could not have been more 
sharp or terrible than these words conveyed. 

‘God of mercy ! I exclaimed, as the momently-arrested blood again 
shot through my heart with reactive violence, ‘can this be true?’ 

‘Yes, yes—true, quite true!’ continued the boy, with the same 
earnest look and low, hurried speech. ‘I saw, when your waistcoat 
flew open in the struggle just now, what was at the end of the black 
ribbon. You will give me a chance for mother’s sake, won’t you?’ 

A storm of grief, regret, remorse, was sweeping through my brain, 
and I could not for a while make any answer, though the lad’s burning 
eyes continued fixed with fevered anxiety upon my face. 

At last I said, gasped rather : ‘I cannot release you—it is impossible ; 
but all that can be done—all that can—can legally be done, shall 
be ——’ The boy’s counteneance fell, and he was again deadly pale. 

‘ You shall see your mother.’ I added. ‘Tell Johnson where to seek 
her; he is acquainted with Netley.’ This was done, and the man 
walked briskly off upon his ervael. 

_ ‘Come this way,’ I said, after a few minutes’ reflection, and direct- 
ing my steps towards the old ruined fort by the shore, built, I suppose, 
as a defence to the abbey against pirates. There was but one flight of 
steps to the summit, and no mode of egress save by the entrance from 
whence they led. ‘I will relieve you of these cords while your mother 
is with you. Go up to the top of the fort. You will be unobserved, 
and we can watch here against any foolish attempt at escape.’ 

Ten minutes had not elapsed when the mother, accompanied b; 
Johnson, and sobbing convulsively, appeared. Roberts hailed her, an: 
after a brief explanation, she ascended with oe but hasty feet, 
to embrace her son. A quarter of an hour, she had been told, would 
be allowed for the interview. 

The allotted time-had passed, and I was getting impatient, when a 
cry from the summit ef the fort or tower, as if for help to some one at 
a distance, roused and startled us. As we stepped out of the gateway, 
and looked upwards to ascertain the meaning of the sudden cry, the 
lad darted out and sped off with surprising speed. One of the men in- 
stantly snatched a pistol from his waistbelt, but at a gesture from me 
put it back. ‘He cannot escape,’ I said. ‘Follow me, but use no un- 
necessary violence.’ Finding that we gained rapidly upon him, the lad 
darted through a long, narrow gateway, into the interior of the abbey 
ruins, trusting, I imagined, to baffle us in the darkness and intricacy 
of the place. I just caught sight of him as he disappeared up a long 
flight of crumbling, winding steps, from which he issued through a 
narrow aperture upon a lofty wall, some five or six feet wide, and over- 
grown with grass and weeds. I followed in terrible anxiety, for I 
feared he would spring off and destroy himself. I shouted loudly to 
him for God’s sake tostop. He did so within a few feet of the end of 
the wall. Iran quickly towards him, and as I neared him he fell on 
his knees, threw away his hat, and revealed the face of—Ellen Dible ! 
I stopped, bewildered, dizzy, paralysed. Doubtless the mellowing 
radiance of the night softened or concealed the ravages which time 
must have imprinted on her features; for as I gazed upon the spirit- 
beauty of her upturned, beseeching countenance, the old time came 
back upon me with a power and intensity which an hour before I could 
not have believed possible. The men hailed repeatedly from below, but 
I was too bewildered, too excited, to answer: their shouts, and the 
young mother’s supplicating sobs—she seemed scarcely older than when 
I parted from her—sounded in my ears like the far-off cries and mur- 
murs of a bewildering, chaotic dream. She must have gathered hope 
and confidence from the emotion I doubtless exhibited, for as soon as 
the confusion and ringing in my brain had partially subsided, I could 
hear her say: ‘ You will save my boy—my only son: for my sake you 
will save him ” 

Another shout from the men below demanded if I had got the prisoner, 
‘ Ay, ay,’ I mechanically replied, and they immediately hastened to 
join us. 

‘Which way—which way is he gone” I asked as the seamen ap- 
proached. 

She instinctively caught my meaning. ‘ By the shore to Weston,’ 
she hurriedly answered ; ‘he will find a boat there.’ 

The men now came up. ‘ The chase has led us astray,’ I said: ‘ look 


there.’ 
* His mother, by jingo! cried Johnson. ‘They must have changed 
You both 


clothes !” 

_? Yes: the boy is off—io—to Hamble, I have no doubt. 

isllow in that direction ; I'll pursue hy the Weston and Itchen road.’ 
The men started off to obey this order, and as they did so, I heard 
her broken murmur of ‘ Bless you, Robert—bless you!’ I turn 
away, faint, reeling with excitement, muttered a hasty farewell, and 
with disordered steps and flaming pulse, hurried homewards. The 
mother I never saw again: the son at whose escape from justice I thus 
weakly, it may be criminally, connived, I met a few years ago in Lon- 
don. He is the captain of # first-class ship in the Australian trade, 
and a smarter sailor I think I never beheld. His mother is still alive, 
and lives with her daughter-in-law at Chelsea. 





ROSITA; OR, SPAIN IN 1839. 


BY ELIZABETH 0’HARA. 
Continued from last week, 


« By Jove, we've no time to lose !” said Clifford. 

**] have it,” cried Stefano; ‘*this house has no safe hiding-r ,\ace ; 
but at the end of the garden, along the tall hedge: take this C vag, er, 
throw on your cloak and follow me.” He opened a back door; the En- 
glishman quickly obeyed him. ‘‘ Mark the road we are takinr,, for you 
will have to retrace it should they attack your hiding-place » 

‘Never fear!” answered the soldier: “if youll manage the house, 
I'll take care of the —,. by a thick hed aa 

They crept cautiously along by a thic ge, and d'isappeared be- 
hind the eprending branches of a little orchard, whose ‘aus conmame 
ed a ruined tower. Stefano led the other within, and F.taced him so that 
he could command both the road and the garden: they then arranged 
a few signals, and the villager hastily retuned to, the house to be im 





him, his expressive features assamed a scornful, defying expression. 





readiness to receive the guerillas. 
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CHAP Vi. THE JESSAMIN~ FLOWER 


Stefano’s agitation augmented, however, at each step he took ; this 
sudden discovery of his cousin’s secret—of this Spanish troth, which, 
as the Englishman said, was an irrevocable oath ;* this unexpected inter- 
view with a rival, whose right he could not dispute; the conviction 
that Clifford possessed Rosita’s love with her word; the combat in his 
heart between jealousy and generosity ; the tempting noise of the gue- 
rilla search, which would crush his rival at once—all these formed a 
chaos in his mind. Recoiling equally before se)f-immolation and trea- 
chery, he was more than once tempted to fly and to abandon his guest, 
himself, and all, to the chances of fate. ‘* Let fortune decide between 
us,” he murmured, “ since chance has brought all this about.” 

He dreaded seeing Rosita again, now that he knew he had lost her 
for ever. His gloomiest suppositions were bright compared to the truth ; 

tted the torments of doubt. It was only on entering his home 
that rplexity was ended, as we shall see. 

Pedro Riaz, who had hastily risen, was alone in the lower room when 
Stefano returned. ‘‘ What is all this stir?” he,asked. 

The young man started and shuddered on seeing his father, and re- 
mained motionless without answering him. During this mute scene 
Pedro watched his son, who seemed to gain strength for some great re- 
solution. 

** What ails you, Stefano ”” resumed the old peasant with some un- 
easiness. ‘‘I have asked you what is passing. Why did you not an- 
ewer me, my son? Come, my boy; give me your hand. You must 
have something to tell me.” . . 

** T have indeed, my, father,” he replied, convulsively grasping his 
father’s hand. ‘I have a boon to request.” 

** And what ?” y 

** Give me your arms,” he cried, pointing to them oa the wall. 

** My arms, boy! what would you do with them?” 

** What all the world is doing, by our Lady! Have you not often 
told me, my father, that nothing in this world should stop me if the 
Cues _ called me to the national army ?” 

“cc e iad 

** Well, I ask you permission to join my brothers this very day; I 
also would fight the enemies of Spain! I also would reap glory on the 
se I also tire of the inglorious idleness in which I live in 

anola !” 

** You would leave your cousin, that is all,” said the old man sadly, 
shaking his head. ‘And yet,” he resumed, “ you do not know all 

et.” 
ee I know more than you, father,” Stefano violently interrupted ; “I 
know more at this moment than my cousin herself!” 

** What do you mean ?” 

** Is not Rosita betrothed to an English volunteer in Don Carlos’ army, 
who saved her life at Iafala about a year ago? Is she not waiting for 
him to come to claim her hand? Andis not that the secret she confi- 
ded to you on our harvest home ?” , 

“It is true. Who can have told you ?” 

** A man who was here just now, flying from the guerillas; my cou- 
sin’s lover, Lieutenant Charles Clifford.” 

*« Can it be possible,” exclaimed Pedro in astonishment. 

** It is as I say,” continued Stefano with furious jealousy. ‘‘ Rosita 
may console herself for her long delayed hopes; her future husband had 
not forgotten her as she may have feared; he comes to fulfil his promise; 
she will at length be happy. Thus you see, father, I must go,” he cried, 
grasping the arms. ‘‘ You see I must leave this house, this village for 
ever; that I must stifle my woes by the roar of the cannon ; that I must 
coneel, myself by killing all the foreigners I meet, for not crushing 

who—” 


“Stefano!” the old man exclaimed, stopping his raised hand; «I 
shall never reproach you for hating the enemies of Spain, with destroy- 
ng them wherever you may meet them. But take care, lest your na- 
tional hatred be mingled with a private feeling. Since Lieutenant Clif- 
ford has taken refuge here, he is no longer a soldier of Don Carlos, he 
is no longer your rival; he is your guest, my son, and your life must 
answer for his. Aye, your life, Stefano,” continued Don Riaz in the 
enthusiasm of Castilian honour; ‘‘forI had rather a thousand times 
see you dead, I had rather kill you with these hands, than believe you 
capable of wishing him harm.” 


** Good heaven! what is she about ”’ said the old man, unable to leave 
his seat from emotion. J 

‘«* You would detain me, Rosita?” stammered Stefano in surprise. 
“Yes,” she answered, wildly grasping his hand—“ yes; remain, 
Stefano. You cannot leave me so suddenly.” 

**T must.” . 

“TI entreat you, my cousin, on my knees.” 

** Adieu, Rosita.” 

**No; wait, if but a moment.” 

** Wait, wait—to see you in my rival’s arms! Never.” 

“ But if I love, Stefano. If have never loved but you ?”’ 

A thunder- bolt falling among them would not have caused more emo- 
tien than this cry from the heart. Pedro heard the awful explosion, 
Stefano only saw the dazzling light. 

“* Yes, I love you,” the young girl tenderly repeated. 
youin this world. Now will youremain.” 

** Will I remain 2” he cried, casting down his arms. ‘“ At your feet, 
Rosita—at your feet till death tear me away. You love me? just hea- 
ven!” and he covered her hands with tears and kisses. ‘‘She loves 
me, my father! Oh! look at me, Rosita—look at me; and let me read 
my new life in your eyes. Why did you make me wait it so long ?” 

“* [ wanted courage to tell you; and yet the secret weighed on my 
heart.” 

*“« Alas! it was my fault. You were so reserved I dared not hope.— 
Blind and mad that I was, what precious time I have lost!” He threw 
his arms around her ; and Rosita, like himself, forgot the whole world 
in the transport of their love, while Pedro raised his eyes to heaven 
and seemed to pray that they might not waken from their dream. 

*« Do you remember our harvest home ?” she asked with tender co- 

uetry. 

Me To, that cruel day when you rejected my flowers !” 

«I did not throw them allaway, Stefano, though you knew it not.” 

**Tn truth!” 

“I plucked off a spray which I hid in my bosom like a precious trea- 
sure: it has never Veft me since then. I have kept it in memory of 
that day.” . , 

« Oh give it, give it to me,” implored Stefano, and he kissed ea ger- 
ly the flower and the dear hand that held it, ‘ 

The guerillas in the meanwhile were drawing closer to them in 
their search, and their weapons could be heard jingling as they hur- 
ried on. This signal, to which Rosita and Stefano were deaf, struck 
on Riaz’ ear, and, roused him from his dream. 

«* Good heaven,’, he cried, suddenly remembering Clifford ; and his 
brow reddened at his involuntary treachery. Rising painfully, and 
leaning on his crutch, he went to the enraptured lovers, and placing 
his hand on Stefano’s shoulder solemnly said, ‘* My son—and Lieuten- 
ant Clifford !” 

«The lieutenant !” 

«Thy guest, thy betrayed guest.” 

« Ah! cried Stefano, mournfully gazing on Rosita; “ itis true.” 

She was so entranced, she had not even heard her uncle. 

** Rosita,” said Stefano, with a shudder. ‘‘ Rosita!” 

** What is it, Stefano?” 

* Rosita, you told me you had never loved but me, and yet—you 
are betrothed.” 

‘Clifford !” she screamed and fell on her knees. ‘‘ Oh heaven for- 
give me ! I had forgotten him.” 

‘* And should he come,” continued Stefano, raising her—‘‘ should he 
come to claim your hand, you will tell him thatgratitude and not love 
inspired you, will you not? That your hand, promised when you knew 
not what you did, cannot be his without your heart 1” 

** Yes, 1 will tell him, I— But he cannot come now, Stefano.” 

«* And should he already be here?” asked a solemn voice. Pedro 
pao aby between his niece and son, and the betrothed bent her eyes 
be 


**T love but 


ore his majestic face as before the personification of her oath. 

“* My father!’ cried Stefano. 

** Silence!” continued the old man. ‘Love has been heard too 
much here; it is time that duty should speak. Were Lieutenant 
Clifford here, Rosita.” 

“Good heaven !* 

‘If, more faithful than you, he should reclaim the promise given 
on your father’s death-bed, should he come to reclaim it at the risk 





** Alas!” Stefano mournfully replied ; why should I betray my guest? 
Would my cousin love me better for having injured him whom she loves ? 
Having refused me when I was loved and honoured, would she accept 
me when scorned by all? Be easy, father,” he bitterly added; ‘I want 
— an to sustain my faith. I have arranged all for the lieutenant’s 

ety.” it iy : 

Pedro grasped his son’s hand, and simply asked, ** Where is he ?” 

*‘ In the ruin in the orchard ; our precautions are taken.” 

** Right, ight, my son; I leave our guestin youy hands. And now,” 
he gently added, perceiving how wistfully he contemplated his arms, 
«* I feel that you can no longer dwell here, my poor Stefano ; and though 
you are my last child, the only joy of my oid age; although I may die 
alone here, without one son to close my eyes, as soon as the lieutenant 
is safe you shall take this gun and go your ways.” As he spoke tears 
filled his eyes—an old man’s tears are bitter—and Stefano felt deeply 
oa seeing his father’s flow; but filial piety gave way to the intense self- 
ishness of love. 

** Forgive me, father,” he cried in a broken voice; ‘forgive my im- 

rtunity ; but it is not to-morrow I would go; it is not this evening ; 

t is this instant !” 
os ne instant,” repeated Pedro, involuntarily extending his hand to 
stay him. 

“*T cannot stay to see Clifford and Rosita united,” Stefapo replied in 
bitter anguish. ‘‘ Their joy in meeting would kill me, father; and I 
have a means of saving him by my immediate departure.” 

** What means ?” asked the resigned old man. 

‘* By joining the guerillas, who are seeking for him, at once. Seein 
me their comrade, they will not think of searching this house; and 
shall save my rival by leaguing with his enemies.” 

** You are right,” said Pedro after a pause. He could say no more, 
but turning his head away pointed to the arms, 

** Thanks, father, thanks!’ cried his son with mournful gratitude.— 
As he spoke he seized the pistols and gun, placed the first in his belt, 
took up his hat, and prepared to leave his father ; but at the same mo- 
ment Rosita entered. f 

She looked around in surprise, and her eyes rested on Stefano.— 
«* What is this, cousin ?” she inquired as she looked on his equipment. 

He seemed rooted to the spot. “Iam going away, cousin,’’ he at 
length replied. , 

‘* Going ?” she cried, darting towards him. “Going, uncle ?” 

** Yes, my child,” he answered, with a sigh. 

** Does it surprise you, Rosita?’ Stefano asked with bitter irony.— 
** Should I not leave her to whom I have unfortunately told my love, 
when her heart is another’s ?” 

** Another’s !—he knows all,” she thought. “ But what are these 
arms ?” she continued. ‘ Are you going te the wars 2” 

** Yes, cousin; for there, they say, there are more chances of forget- 
fulness, or death. 


aa tineree these words were hardly spoken, Pedro and Rosita heard 


** My son !” the old man murmured. 

* You speak of death !” cried Rosita in alarm. ‘Good Heaven! what 
does this mean?” she continued, turning from one to the other. The 
ne girl had a timent of new troubles ; self-reproach and anxiety 

th tormented her. Stefano,” she repeated, “what is all this? I 
heard a noise in the village. Are we in danger? Are you about to 
defend us? In pity speak ?” 

“‘ You have nothing to fear,” the young man said. “ All your wishes 
— fulfilled, and my absence will complete the measure of your 


“ Your absence, cousin!” she repeated in deep sorrow. ‘ Alas ! wh 
do p= ep me thus.” me d . 

“* Adieu,” he replied. « ° , 
any father’ Pane ars Be as happy as I am wretched. Farewell 

“Farewell, my son,” said Pedro, pressing him tohis heart. ‘Come, 
be 4 good Amp he more cheerfully continued. ‘Serve the Queen 
well, my boy; and remember we have never lost all consolation so long 
as honour remains. Farewell !” 

They embraced once more, and Stefano went rapidly to the deor. 
“a He is going, he is really going!” cried Rosita, bathed in tears.— 

And he leaves me without pressing my hand, without one look of kind- 


mess. This is dreadful! {[t jg ; | tee ' Ste- 
trae | yon halk aeh.ao Mads impossible—unbearable. Stefano! Ste 


* Besides the proverb, “ T'enor su promessa y morir,” which we have adopted 
as a heading to our tale, the Castillians have ques whice says, “ A fipeniard's 
word is a sacred oath ; ; and their favourite drama, an old one, called “ Dar su 
— i eu palabra,” (‘ Give one’s life for one’s word’) ; has no point but the 
#acredness ofc promise ; but this is enough to render it all popular with them. 








of his life In my turn I ask |e. my niece, now would you answer him?” 

Rosita thought she heard her father speak from his grave, and 
answered as before her judge. Turning her eyes from Stefano and 
fixing them on her uncle she answered, ‘‘ I would tell Lieutenant Clif- 
ford that I am betrothed to him before God and man, and that while 
he lives I will never marry another man.” 

«* Keep faith or die! that is well,” said the old man, taking her hand 
‘* prepare yourself, my niece, to meet your betrothed.” 

He drew her to her room, where Stefano would vainly have followed 
her. ‘You carry away my happiness,” he cried. 

“I restore you your honour,” Pedro answered. ‘ Watch over 
the lieutenant,” he said, “ here are the guerillas.” 

They had in fact left the neighbouring house, and were crowding 
round Pedro’s. 


CHAP, VII. TREACHERY. 


“What a dream! and what an awakening!” said Stefano, gazing 
ardently on Rosita’s chamber. ‘She owns that she loves me, and yet 
she vows she will never be mine while Clifford lives! While he lives ! 
And it is I who must answer for his life with mine, when, were I to 
remain passive—oh, despair brings horrid temptations—I shall go 
mad. Let me fly if it be yet time. I will join these guerillas before 
they enter this house; for should they come here now to ask me for 
my enemy, I know not whether I should have strength. Let me go— 
let me go.” Catching up his arms, he was about to rush out bare- 
headed. as he was, when he started back at the sight of the guerilla 
captain. ‘‘ Heavens! I am too late,” he cried, falling into a chair. 

‘** Two sentinels before each door and window,” commanded the Cap- 
tain, ‘ This is the last refuge open to our prisoner; he must be here, 
if still in the village; be quick then, seek diligently, comrades; you 
know that he who finds the E glishman will have the honour of firing 
the first ball at him, and will also receive a reward of twenty douros ” 

They entered the room, and Stefano found himself alone against 
twelve men armed to the teeth. The two chiefs were tolerably well 
dressed in a sort of uniform ; but the soldiers’ equipment would have 
been laughable had the expression of their faces been less terrible. 
One wore a peasant’s jacket and military trousers; another had tight 
drawers @ la Figaro, with a long and ample waistcoat a /a Basilio: 
this one wore a large capuchin beaver with upturned brim on either 
side; this other had stuck a shako over a handkerchief knotted round 
his head. The same variety reigned in their arms, a collection of mur- 
derous instruments, from the carabine to the lance, the sword, and the 
dagger. They were evidently a hastily-formed troop of adventurers, 
as much intent on pillage and massacre as on defending the country 
against the Carlists. The captain, however, had a certain look of 
wealth, which indicated a higher station, and it was easy to see that 
circumstances alone had reduced to his present situation a man who 
would have gloriously commanded Sere troops; his extreme vi- 
gilance, and the prudent minutensss of his orders, showed that his 
pride was piqued, and that he would make any sacrifice to regain his 
prisoner. ‘ My friend,” said he going up to Stefano, while the others 
were dispersed about the house, ‘‘ where were you going with those 
arms, if you please? Are they for your own personal security, or to 
defend the Carlist officer who is hidden here?” 

‘No one is hidden in this house,” answered Stefano, with the firm- 
ness which danger gives to a strong mind; “‘ the Riaz de la Sarga are 
known all over the country for their devotion to the Spanish constitu- 
tion and the Queen ; I have four brothers in the national army, and I 
was going with these arms to offer myself to your band.” 

The Captain looked at him suspiciously, and remarked some signs of 
agitation. “Hum!” he muttered; “‘a ready excuse, and not bad. I 
suppose it was from joy at seeing us, young man, that yor threw down 
your Ey and turned pale, when we came upon you sooner than you 
expected.” 

As Stefano could make no answer to this observation he feigned not 
to have heard it. 

“Our bird is hereabouts,” said the Captain decidedly. Two guer- 
illas now returned from the search. ‘ Well,’ he continued, “ what 
have you seen ?” 

** A young girl and an old man.” 

“ Bring out the man; he’ll be either avaricious or weak ; we'll bribe 
or we'll threaten him. And now, my friend,” turning to Stefano, as 
they were executing their orders, “ you will go up stairs with my lieu 
tenant and these three men; you will open all the doors they point out 
to you; you will in fact do all that they require. Spare neither pro- 
mise nor threats to gain him,” he whispered to his lieutenant, placing 
& well filled purse in his hand. ‘ You know that I must regain my 
prisoner at any cost.” 





Stefano was tempted to resist the Captain’s orders ; but he refies,., 
that that would confirm his suspicions, and he accordingly led the ted 
‘up-stairs. At the same instant Pedro was led in by two guerillas way 
** My friends,” he calmly and haughtily said, “I am surprised th 

ou should thus disturb the quiet of my house; my name alone sho 4 
tell you that I am as good a servant of the Queen as you yoursely d 
can be. A companion of Mina, and the son of one of the Inquisition, 
victims, cannot easily forget what he owes his country.” ms 

‘These words sound well, Senor,” the Captain replied, 
fortunately they are rather vague, and that cannot suffice. What y, 
want is a clear and precise answer to a simple question. Did not hang 
of Don Carlos’ volunteers come here about two hours ago, and hag oot 
this man been concealed by one of your family ?” ot 

** Your may look for him,” answered Pedro, quietly seating himself 

The Captain, surprised at his coolness, sought to intimidate him, 
**If you are not sincere you play your part well,” he said, fixing his 
eyes on him. ‘“ However, I ancy you are not quite so much at your 
ease as you would have us think.’ 

** You are mistaken, young man,” he gravely replied. 

There was a long silence, which was interrupted by a loud report in 
the upper room. All started, and the Captain sent to know what jt 
was. ‘It is possible,” he thought, “ that their discussion became warm, 
with the young man.” 

‘* Ruffians!” thought Pedro. ‘Can they have harmed my gon >” 

The Captain considered this a good opportunity to renew his attack 
on the father. ‘“ Listen to me, Don Pedro Riaz,” he said. “If the 
Englishman we seek be not here, you at least know where he js 
damnation! you know it,” he cried, anticipating the Castilian’s reply 
‘* Now,” he added in a whisper, feeling assured of the old man’s pov- 
erty by his own Oy eae. and the state of all around him—« noy 
for you to take such interest in a foreigner who, in himself, can on)y 
inspire you with hatred, some secret conditions must be between you: 
say that he has promised you a handsome sum.” , 

** Money! to me,” cried Pedro, with proud disdain. 

**You are not obliged to allow it,” the Captain insinuatingly re. 
sumed ; ‘‘ but we know that at your age a good round sum has jt: 
eet now, how much do you require, Senor, for one word—or g 
slight sign ?” 

. Silence, Captain! Let no one know that you have dared—” 

**No one hears us. Are fifty douros enough ?” 

Pedro made no answer. 

«I fancy,” observed one guerilla to another, ‘‘ that our Captain ig 
attacking the good man’s morals.” 

*‘A hundred,” continued the Captain; “a hundred and fifty—two 
hundred.” 

** Begone, I tell you,” Pedro indignantly exclaimed. ‘A Castilian’s 
honour is not to be bought, you vainly put a price on mine.” 

“Obstinate devil,” the Captain muttered. ‘I must try threats,” 
he added, drawing outa pistol. He raised his voice and said, * Since 
you despise money, Senor, let me see if this will loose your tongue. 
Where is the Englishman whom you have hidden?’ Pedro remained 
silent. ‘Where is he?” He raised the hammer. ‘ Speak, or you are 
adead man. Where is Lieutenant Clifford ?” 

The inflexible old man never moved a muscle, and the Captain was 
about to fire, when the guerilla he had sent up-stairs precipitately re- 
ramet, “Stop,” he cried ; ‘* we have found the bird’s-nest; the twig 
is limed.” 

** What do I hear ?” said Pedro, shuddering from head to foot. The 
ee replaced his pistol in his belt, and signed to the man to pro- 
ceed. 

*‘ Our prisoner,” he resumed, pointing from the window, “ is in the 
ruins at the end of the garden.” 

**In the ruins!” cried Don Riaz. ‘He is lost!” 

** How did you learn that ?” asked the Captain. 

** From the villager up-stairs with the Lieutenant.” 

** From Stefano!” the old man exclaimed, turning pale with horror. 

** Ha, ha,” cried the chief; ‘‘ the son it seems is less hard to cook 
than his father.” 

** The Lieutenant finding nothing,” resumed the guerilla, “and yet 
seeing something peculiar in the yours one’s looks, bade some of us go 
into the stable and cock-lofts, and took that opportunity of speaking to 
the lad. I was by and saw all. A good fat purse and a pistol barrel 
were unanswerable arguments; the fellow made a fuss at first, so our 
Lieutenant singed his mustachios for him; you heard it down here. 
At;that noise the lad seemed put out; he was again offered hig choice 
of gold or lead, and yielded sensibly, taking the purse and directing us 
t@theruins. ‘The Englishman is there,’ he oan, passing at once from 
cowardly irresolution to the firmness of consummate treachery ; ‘run 
there as fast as you can; go by the road that he may not see you com- 
ing, and you will find him behind some bundles of new straw.’” 

hile the Captain joyously heard these news, the old Castilian had 
listened to it with incredulous horror, but at the last words he could 
no longer contain himself, and violently interrupted the guerilla, 
** Enough, wretch, enough,” he cried. ‘‘ What you say is impossible : 
it is an infamous calumny or a paltry scheme; my son is incapable—” 

** Just look then, Senor,” replied the man, pointing to the stairs that 
Stefano was slowly descending with the Lieutenant and three men; he 
still held the purse, and his pale and ruffled countenance showed the 
combat of his mind. If Pedro had still doubted the dreadful truth he 
must have read it in his son’s looks; he sighed heavily and fell back in 
his chair. Stefano crossed the room with a faltering step without per- 
ceiving his father, and on reaching the window he threw it open and, 
looking wildly out, remained as if glued to the spot; his hand still 
clasped the purse of money, but one could see that it was mechanically, 
that-the unfortunate lad had not sold his guest for gold. Pedro, re- 
membering his son’s hesitation and sudden wish to leave, felt this; 
— had bewildered him; he was no longer master of himself. But 

e it as it may the old Castilian could hardly believe in his son’s dis- 
honour, and his looks were as haggard as the other’s. 

After exchanging a few words with his Lieutenant, the Captain 
turned to two of his men; ** Remain with this fellow,” he said, already 
treating Stefano with the contempt due to traitors. ‘* Watch him well 
till we have had time to reach the place he indicates ; if he make the 
least suspicious movement blow his brains out, and if a good volley 
announce that he has not deceived us, leave him instantly to join us by 
the high road.” 

** Quite right, Captain,” they replied, and took their places to the 
right and left of Stefano, whilst the others silently loading their arms, 
crept cautiously towards the ruins.— 70 be continued. 





ON DUTY WITH INSPECTOR FIELD. 


The following powerful sketch of some of the haunts of ignorance and crime, 
still found in the vast Metropolis of England, is evidently from the pen of Charles 
Dickens, who is a very ferret at rooting out social abuses, though his suggestions 
for improvement are but rare. The exposure, however, of such evil is one 
step towards its removal; nor do we think it right to re-iterate proofs of the wealth 
and splendour of London, without an occasional look at the reverse of the picture. 
Those who may be ready to cry “shame,” should bear in mind that similar scenes 
may be witnessed in almost all large cities.—Ed. Alb. 

How goes the night? Saint Giles’s clock is striking nine. The 
weather is dull and wet, and the long lines of street-lamps are blurred, 
as if we saw them through tears. A damp wind blows, and rakes the pic: 


away an eddy of sparks. 

Saint Giles’s clock strikes nine. We are punctual. Where is In- 
spector Field? Assistant Commissioner of Police is already here, en- 
wrapped in oil-skin cloak, and standing in the shadow of Saint Giles’s 
steeple. Detective Sergeant, weary of speaking French all day to fo- 
reigners unpacking at the Great Exhibition, is already here. Where 
is Inspector Field ? ¢ 

Inspector Field is, to-night, the guardian genius of the British Mu- 


seum. He is bringing his shrewd eye to bear on every corner of its 


solitary galleries, before he reports “all right.” Suspicious of the 
Elgin marbles, and not to be done by cat-faced Egyptian giants, with 
their hands upon their knees, Inspector Field, sagacious, viligant, lamp 
in hand, throwing monstrous shadows on the walls and ceilings, passes 
through the spacious rooms. If a mummy trembled in ao atom of its 
dusty covering, Inspector Field would say, ‘‘ Come out of that, Tom 
Green. I know you!” If the smallest “Gonoph” about town were 
crouching at the bottom of a classic bath, Inspector Field would nose 
him with a finer scent than the ogre’s, when adventurous Jack he | 
trembling in his kitchen copper. But all is quiet, and Inspector Fiel 
goes warily on, making little outward show of attending to anything » 
particular, just recognising the Ichthyosaurus as a familiar acquain ° 
ance, and wondering, perhaps, how the detectives did it in the days be 
fore the Flood. 





Will Inspector Field be long about this work? He may be half-an- 


man’s fire out, when he opens the door of his little furnace, carrying. 
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ur longer. He sends his compliments by Police Constable, and pro- 

es es that we meet at Saint Giles’s Station House, across the . 
_ It were as well to stand by the fire, there, as in the shadow,of 

: iles’s steeple. 

Bein ing doing here to-night? Not much. We are very quiet. A 
lost boy, extremely calm and small, sitting by the fire, whom we now 
onfide to & constable to take home, for the child says that if you show 
is Newgate Street, he can show you where he lives—a raving drunk- 
en woman in the cells, who has screeched her voice away and has hard- 
ly power enough left to declare, even with the passionate help of her 
hot andarms, that she is the daughter of a British officer, and, strike 
her blind and dead, but she ’ll write a letter to the Queen! but who is 
goothed with a drink of water—in another cell, a quiet woman with 4 
child at her breast, for begging—in another, her husband in a smock- 
frock, with @ basket of watercresses—in another, a pickpocket—in an- 
other, a meek tremulous old pauper man who has been out for a holis | 
day “ and has took but a little drop, but it has overcome him arter 80 
many months in the house ”—and that’s all, as yet. Presently, asen- 
gation at the Station House door, mr. Field, gentlemen ! 

Inspector Field comes in, wiping his forehead, for he is of a burly 
figure, and has come fast from the ores and metals of the deep mines of 
the earth, and from the Parrot Gods of the South Sea Islands, and 
from the birds and beetles of the tropics, and from the Arts of Greece 
and Rome, and from the Sculptures of Nineveh, and from the traces of 
an elder world, when these were not. Is Rogers ready? Rogers is 
ready, strapped and great-coated, with a flaming eye in the middle of 
his waist, like a deformed Cyclops. Lead on, Rogers, to Rats’ Cas- 

e! 

. How many people may there be in London, who, if we had brought 
them deviously and blindfold, to this street, fifty paces from the Sta- 
tion House, and within call of Saint Giles’s church, would know it for 
a not remote part of the city in which their lives are passed? How 
many, Who amidst this compound of sickening smells, these heaps of 
filth, these tumbling houses, with all their evil contents, animate and 
inanimate, slimily overflowing into the black road, would believe that 
they breathe this air? How much Red Tape may there be, that could 
look round on the faces which now hem us in—for our appearance here 
has caused a rush from all points to a common centre-—the lowering 
foreheads, the sallow cheeks, the brutal eyes, the matted hair, the in- 
fected, vermin-haunted heaps of rags—and say “‘I have thought of 
this. Ihave not dismissed the thing. I have neither blustered it 
away, nor frozen it away, nor tied it up and put it away, nor smoothly 
said pooh, pooh! to it, when it has been shown to me”? 

This is not what Rogers wants to know, however. What Rogers 
wants to know, is, whether you wi// clear the way here, some of you, or 
whether you won’t; because if you don’t do it right on end, he'll lock 
youup! What! Yow are there, are you, Bob Miles? You haven’t 
had enough of it yet, haven’t you! You want three months more, do 
you? Come away from that gentleman! What are you creeping 
round there for ? 

“What amI a doing, thinn, Mr. Rogers?” says Bob Miles, appear- 
ing, Villanous, at the end of a lane light, made by the latern. 

“Tl let you know pretty quick, if you don’t hook it? Witt you 
hook it ?”” - 

A sycophantic murmur rises from the crowd. ‘‘ Hook it, Bob, when 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Field tells you! Why don’t you hook it, when 
you are told to?” 

The most importunate of the voicesstrikes familiarly on Mr. Rogers’s 
ear. He suddenly turns his lantern on the owner. 

“What! Vow are there, are you, Mister Click ? 
come ?” 

** What for?” says Mr. Click, discomfited. 

“You hook it, will you!” says Mr. Rogers, with stern emphasis. 

Both Click and Miles do *‘ hook it,” without another word, or, in 
plainer English, sneak away. 

** Close up there, my men!” says Inspector Field to two constables 
on duty who have followed. ‘ Keep together gentlemen: we are go- 
ing duwn here. Heads!” 

aint Giles’s church strikes half-past ten. We stoop low, and creep 
down a precipitous flight of steps into a dark and close cellar. There 
isafire. There is a long deal table. There are benches. The cellar 
is full of company, chiefly very young men in various conditions of dirt 
and raggedness. Some are eating supper. There are no girls or wo- 
men present. Welcome to Rats’ Castle, gentlemen, and to this company 
of noted thieves! 

** Well, my lads! iiow are you, my lads? What have you seen do- 
ing to-day? Here's some company come to see you, my lads! There's 
a plate of beefsteak, Sir, for the supper of a fine young man! And 
there ’s a mouth for® steak, Sir! Why, I should be too proud of #uch 
& mouth as that, if I hadit myself! Stand up and show it, Sir! Take 
y wo cap. There ’s a fine young man for a nice little party, Sir! 

n’t e ? ” 

Inspector Field is the bustling speaker. Inspector Field’s eye is the 
roving eye that searches every corner of thecellar as he talks. Inspector 
Field’s hand is the well known hand that has collared half the people 
here, and mentioned their brothers, sisters, fathers, mothers, male and 
female friends, inexorably, to New South Wales. Yet Inspector Field 
stants in this den, the Sultan of the place. Every thief here, cowers 
before him, like a schoolboy before his schoolmaster. All watch him, 
all answer when addressed, all laugh at his jokes, all seek to propitiate 
him. This cellar-company alone—to say nothing of the crowd sur- 
rounding the entrance from the street above, and making the steps 
shine with eyes—is strong enough to murder us all, and willing enough 
to do it; but, let Inspector Field have a mind to pick out one thief 
here, and take him ; let him produce that ghostly truncheon from his 
pocket, and say, with his business-air, ‘‘ My lad, I want you!” and all 
Rats’ Castle shall be stricken with paralysis, and not a finger move 
against him, as he fits the handcuffs on! 

Where’s the Earl of Warwick ?—Here he is, Mr. Field! Here’s the 
Earl of Warwick, Mr. Field!—O there you are, my Lord. Come for’- 
ard. There’s a chest, Sir, notto have aclean shirt on. An’tit? Take 
your hat off, my Lord. Why, I should be ashamed if was you—and an 
£arl, too—to show myself to a gentleman with my hat on !—The Earl 
of Warwick laughs, and uncovers. All the company laugh. One 
pickpocket, especially, laughs with great enthusiasm. © what a jolly 
game it is, when Mr. Field comes down—and don’t want nobody ! 

So, you are here, too, are you, you tall, grey, soldierly-looking, grave 
man, standing by the fire ?>—Yes,Sir. Good evening, Mr. Field !—Let 
us see. You lived servant to a nobleman once ?—Yes, Mr. Field, I job 
about as well as I can. I left my employment on account of delicate 
health. The family is still kind to me. Mr. Wix of Piccadilly is also 
very kind to me when I am hard up. Likewise Mr. Nix of Oxford 
Street. I get a trifle from them occasionally, and rub on as well as I can, 
Mr. Field. Mr. Field’s eye rolls enjoyingly, for this man is a notorious 
begging-letter writer.—Good night, my lads !—Good night, Mr. Field, 
and thank’ee, Sir! 

Clear the street here, half a thousand of you! Cut it, Mrs. Stalker 
—none of that—we don’t want you! Rogers of tue flaming eye, lead 
onto the tramps’ lodging-house ! 

A dream of baleful faces attends to the door. 


You hook it too— 


Now, stand back all of 


you! In the rear, Detective Sergeant plants himself, composedly 
He -t with his strong right arm across the narrow passage. Mrs. 
er, 


Iam something’d that need not be written here, if you won't 
get yourself into trouble, in about half a minute, if I see that face of 
yours again! 
‘ Saint Giles’s church clock, striking eleven, hums through our hand 
rom the dilapidated door of a dark outhouse as we open it, and are 
stricken back by the eonpew breath thet issues from within. Rogers, 
to the front with the light and let us look ! 
‘ Ten, twenty, thirty—who can count them! 
i the most part naked, heaped upon te floor like maggots in a cheese! 
Irish In that dark corner yonder! Does any body lie there! Me Sir, 
with me, a widder, with six children. And yonder? Me Sir, Irish me, 
eke wife and eight poor babes. And to the Jeft there? Me Sir, 
x wee along with two more Irish boys as is me friends. And to the 
om there? Me Sir and the Murphy fam’ly, numbering five blessed 
ne 8. And what’s this, coiling, now, about my foot? Another Irish 
on pitifully in want of shaving, whom I have awakened from sleep— 
“ my other foot lies his wife—and by the shoes of Inspector 
plo . their three eldest—-and their three youngest are at present 
on eze between the open door and the wall. And why is there no 
Wife a rye little mat before the sullen fire? Because O’Donovan, with 
it or daughter, is not come in yet from selling Lucifers ! Nor on the 
famil sacking in the nearest corner! Bad luck! Because that Irish 
~d is late to night, a-cadging in the streets! 
up tee, _ all awake now, the children excepted, and most of them sit 
+) © Stare, Wheresoever Mr. Rogers turns the flaming eye, there 


Men, women, children, 





tn. Sbectral figure rising, unshrouded, from a grave of rags. Who is 


the ] ; 
nent agent — ?~I am, Mr. Field ! says a bundle of ribs and parch- | 


fairly in the morning, to buy coffee for ’em all ?—Yes Sir, I will!—O 
he’ll do it Sir, he'll do it fair. He’s honest! cry the spectres. And 
with thanks and Good Night sink into their graves again. 

Thus, we make our New Oxford Streets, and our other new streets, 
never heeding, never asking, where the wretches whom we clear out, 
crowd. With such scenes at our door, with all the plagues of Egypt 
tied up with bits of cobwebs in kennels so near our homes, we timor- 
ously make our Nuisance Bills and Boards of Health, nonentities, and 
think to keep away the Wolves of Crime and Filth, by our electioneer- 
ing ducking to little vestrymen, and our gentlemanly handling of Red 
Tape! 

intelligence of the coffee money has got abroad. The yard is full, 
and Rogers of the flaming eye is beleaguered with entreaties to show 
other Lodging Houses. Mine next! Mine! Mine! Rogers, military, 
obdurate, stiff-necked, immovable, replies not, but leads away; all fall- 
ing back before him. Inspector Field follows. Detective Sergeant, 
with his barrier of arm across the little passage, deliberately waits to 
close the procession. He sees behind him without any effort, and ex- 
ceedingly disturbs one individual far in the rear by coolly calling out, 
«It won’t do Mr. Michael! Don’t try it!” 

After council holdeu in the street, we enter other lodging houses, 
public-houses, many lairs and holes; all noisome and offensive; none 
so filthy and so crowded as where Irish are. In one, the Ethiopian 
party are expected home presently—were in Oxford Street when last 
heard of—shall be fetched, for our delight, within ten minutes. In an- 
other, one of the two or three Professors who draw Napoleon Buona- 
parte and a couple of mackerel, on the pavement, and then let the 
work of art out to a speculator, is refreshing after his labors. In an- 
other, the vested interest of the profitable nuisance has been in one fa- 
mily for a hundred years, and the landlord drives in comfortably from 
the country to his snug little stew in town. In all, Inspector Field is 
received with warmth. Coiners and smashers droop before him; pick- 
pockets defer to him, the gentle sex (not very gentle here) smile upon 
him. Half-drunken hags check themselves in the midst of pots of beer, 
or pints of gin, drink to Mr. Field, and pressingly to ask the honor of 
his finishing the draught One beldame in rusty black has such admi- 
ration for him, that she runs a whole street’s length to shake him by 
the hand; tumbling into a heap of mud by the way, and still pressing 
her attentions when her very form had ceased to be distinguishable 
through it. Before the power of the law, the power of superior sense 
—for common thieves are fools beside these men—uand the power of a 
perfect mastery of their character, the garrison of Rats’ Castle and the 
adjacent Fortresses make but a skulking show indeed when reviewed 
by Inspector Field. 

Saint Giles’s clock says it will be midnight in half-an-hour, and In- 
spector Field says we must hurry to the Old Mint in the Borough. 

he cab-driver is low-spirited, and has a solemn sense cf his responsi- 
bility. Now, what’s your fare, my lad ?—O you know, Inspector Field, 
what's the good of asking me / 

Say, Parker, strapped and great-coated, and waiting in dim Borough 
doorway by appointment, to replace the trusty Rogers whom we left 
deep in Saint Giles’s, are you ready? Ready, Inspector Field, and at a 
motion of my wrist behold my flaming eye. 

This narrow street, sir, is the chief part of the Old Mint, full of low 
lodging-houses, as you see by the transparent canvas-!amps and blinds 
announcing beds for travellers! But it is greatly changed, friend Field, 
from my former knowledge of it; it is infinitely quieter and more sub- 
dued than when I was here last, some seven years ago? O yes! Inspec- 
tor Haynes, a first-rate man, is on this station now, and plays the Devil 
with them ! 

Well, my lads! How are you to-night, my lads! P!aying cards here, 
eh? Who wins?—Why, Mr. Field, I, the sulky gentleman with the 
damp flat side.curls, rubbing my bleared eye with the end of my neck- 
kerchief which is like a dirty eel-skin, am losing just at present, but I 
suppose I must take my pipe out of my mouth, and be submissive to 
you—lI hopeI see you well, Mr. Field ?—Aye, all right, my lad. Depu- 
ty, who have you got up-stairs? Be pleased to show the rooms! 

Why Deputy, Inspector Field can’t say. He only knows that the 
man who takes care of the beds and lodgers is always called so. Steady, 
O Deputy, with the flaring candle in the blacking bottle, for this is a 
slushy back-yari, and the wooden staircase outside the house creaks 
and has holes in it. 

Again, in these confined intolerable rooms, burrowed out like the 
holes of rats or the nests of insect vermin, but fuller of intolerable 
smells, are crowds of sleepers, each on his foul truckle-bed coiled up 
beneath arug. Halloa here! Come! Let us see you! Shew your face! 
Pilot Parker goes from bed to bed and turns their slumbering heads 
towards us, as a salesman might turn sheep. Some wake up with an 
execration and a threat.—What! who spoke? O! If it’s the accused 
glaring eye that fixes me, go where I will, 1 am helpless. Here! I sit 
up to be looked at. Is it me you want ?—Not you, lie down again !— 
and I lie down, with a woeful glowl. 

Wherever the turning lane of light becomes stationary for » moment, 
some sleeper appears at the end of it, submits himself to be scrutinized, 
and fades away into the dar\ness. 

There should be strange dreams here, Deputy. They sleep sound 
enough, says Deputy, taking the candle out of the blacking bottle, 
snufling it with his fingers, throwing the snuff into the bottle, and cork- 
ing it up with the candle; that’s all J know. What is the inscription, 
Deputy, on all the discoloured sheets? A precaution against loss of 
linen. Deputy turns downs the rug of an unoccupied bed and discloses 
it. Srop Tuer! 

To lie at night, wrapped in the legend of my slinking life; to take 
the cry that pursues me, waking, to my breast in sleep; to have it 
staring at me, and clamouring for me, as soon as consciousness returns ; 
to have it for my first-foot on New-Year’s day, my Valentine, my 
Birthday salute, my Christmas greeting, my parting with the old year. 
Srop Tuer! 

And to know that I must be stopped, come what will. To know that 
I am no match for this individual energy and keeness, or this organized 
and steady system! Come across the street here, and entering by a lit- 
tle shop, and yard, examine these intricate passages and doors con- 
trived for escape, flapping and counter-flapping, like the lids of the con- 
juror’s boxes. But what avail they ? Who gets in by a nod, and shews 
their secret working to us? Inspector Field. — 0 be concluded. 





Kwperial Parliament. 
LORD PALMERSTON’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


House of Commons, Tuesday 17th, June. 

Mr. COBDEN moved an address, praying that Her Majesty will 
direct the Foreign Secretary to enter into communication with the Gov- 
ernment of France, and endeavour to prevent a rivalry of warlike 
preparations in time of peace and to promote a mutual reduction of 
armaments. He premised that, in speaking of warlike preparations, 
he alluded not to armies, which on the Continent were maintained for 
the suppression of domestic foes, but to navies and fortifications. He 
then vect that in France, as in this country, the navy estimates 
were framed with reference to what the other State was supposed to 
be doing ; the consequence of this policy, he observed, was not only 
to keep up irritation, but to encourage exaggerated reports of the 
armements of the two countries, the increased preparations of each 
reacting upon and provoking the other. Groundless panics, thus 
created, had of late years entailed upon England and France an enor- 
mous expenditnre for superfluous fortifications, as well as augmenta- 
tions of their navies. Was it not possible, he asked, to put a stop to 
this rivalry of waste and folly, to agree toa limitation of forces, and thus 
abandon a policy which was a source of mutual injury? America was 
ready to adopt this principle. Russia could offer no practical obstacle 
if France and England concurred: and he contended that, so far from 
the present time being unfavourable to the experiment, it was most 
auspicious. He suggested no specific form of action; he only asked 
pa diplomacy should put itself more in harmony with the spirit of 
the age. 

Mr. URQUHART denied that the present large armaments of France 
and England were owing to the musty policy of former times, and at- 
tributed them rather to the newfangled diplomacy of the noble lord at 
the head of the Foreign office. The commencement of those large arma- 
ments, and their continuance and increase since, were to be tra-ed to 
the policy of the noble lord; and ifthe House were not prepared to 
sanction that policy, or to continue the present ruinous expenditure, 
they would but stultify themselves if they said to that noble lord, 
‘** We beg you to take charge of this our mission; we place our power 
in your hands, and we beg you to negotiate towards the accomplish- 
ment ofan end which is directly at variance with all your former con- 
duct.” These Jarge armaments were clearly attributable to the med- 
dling interventions of this country in the affairs of other nations in 





missionary consul in Tahiti. The hon. member proposed to reduce 
those armaments, and he said that it should be effected by negotiations 
which he would confide to the noble lord at the head of the Foreign- 
office notwithstanding that oe were directly opposed to his past cha- 
racter and all his past acts. He agreed with the hon. member that 
armaments should be reduced, but he did not agree with the mode in 
which it was pa to accomplish it. He hoped, therefore, the hon. 
member would modify his resolution; if not, he reserved to himself 
the right of bringing in the amendement of which he had given 
notice, 

Mr. MACKINNON discussed the subject of war in the abstract, and 
with respect to the motion, which he did not disapprove, he recom- 
mended that the Foreign Secretary who had kept the country so long 
at peace should be left to take the steps he thought fit to effeet the 


object. 

Lord PALMERSTON.—Sir, in anything I may say in opposition to 
the motion of the hon. member for the West Riding, I will beg the 
House not to suppose that I wisb to express, or that 1 am actuated by 
any feelings or principles at variance with the fundamental principle 
upon which his proposition is founded. However I may differ from my 
hon. friend, if Lmay so call him, with regard to many of the opinions 
which he from time to time expresses in this house, and however little 
I may think the methods by which he endeavours to give practical ef- 
fect to his general principles are those best calculated to attain his end, 
yet in regard to those international principles and feelings which infln- 
ence his political views as the advocate of peace I am ready to do him 
the most ample justice, and to subscribe implicitly to the general ten- 
dency of the views which he from time to time expresses. (Hear, hear.) 
I trust the part it has been my lot to take iv administering one depart- 
ment of the affairs of this country has shown that there bas been no- 
thing in my conduct in any degree inconsistent with the opinions I am 
now professing ; for, however it may be the fashion with some persons, 
in that easy colloquial jaunty style in which they discuss public mat- 
ters, to declaim against modern diplomacy and international intermed- 
dling, yet at least I can appeal to facts, (Hear, hear.) I can appeal 
to the fact that during the considerable period for which I have been 
responsible for the conduct of the foreign relations of this country, 
though events have happened in Europe (hear, hear) of the most re- 
markable kind (cheers,) and attended with great commotions of public 
feeling, and great agitation in the social and political system of the 
continent—although during that period events have happened which 
have brought the interests of England, I will not say into conflict, but 
into opposition to the interests of other great and powerful nations, 
yet, at least, the fact is that we have been at peace (hear, hear,) and 
that not only has peace been preserved between this country and other 
nations, but that there has peen no international war of magnitude 
between any of the other great powersof Europe. (Hear,hear.) If 
then, on the other hand, we are taunted with perpetually interfering 
and intermeddling in the relations of other countries, we ought at 
least, on the other hand, to have the credit of the fact that that inter- 
ference and intermeddling have been accompanied by the continuance 
of peace. I think, Sir, that in looking at any great object we should not 
fix our eyes entirely upon the object itself, but that due attention 
ought to be paid to the mode by which that object may best be accom- 
plished, and that persons may sometimes defeat their own intentions 
by not choosing the most judicious means of carrying them into effect. 
Now, if all nations were composed of men guided by the most philoso- 
phic and philanthropic dispositions, exempt from the influence of hu- 
man passions, with minds enlarged by the most extensive views of hu- 
man affairs, you might perhaps think, and justly, that the best way of 
obtaining peace would be to state that you were perfectly unarmed 
and unable to defend yourselves, throwing yourselves upon the good 
feeling of other countries, and assuring them that you entertained no- 
thing but the most friendly disposition towardsthem. But man is not 
of such anature. The world has not yet arrived at that pitch of civi- 
lization at which one country can rest for its safety upon the forbear- 
ance of its neighbours. (Hear.) The world hag not yet arrived at 
such a pitch of civilization that a country possessing a multitude of 
riches which its neighbours may desire to acquire, a country whose 
commerce has excited the jealousy of rival nations, and possessing 
colonies which are the objects of covetousness to other maritime States, 
can rest its security simply upon its good intentions and its perfect 
incapacity for defence. The objection I take to the means by which 
my hon. friend from time to time endeavours to enforce upon this 
country and upon the world his most laudably pacific views is, that he 
aims too much at divesting this country of the means of defence, with- 
out waiting until other States have placed themselves in a similar posi- 
tion of want of means of offence. (Hear, hear.) The hon. gentleman 

bis by asserti eomparison of military 
means wholly.out of the question, and that he confined the object of 
his motion simply \to a question of comparative naval resources. In 
accepting to a certain degree the standard of comparison which he pro- 
posed,—namely, thé relative powers of England and of France, J must 
at the same time observe that it is impossible, in taking that compa- 
rison as astandard, to throw out of the question, as my hon. friend 
would do, the military force of France; because it is obvious that, in 
comparing the mears of offence and defence of two countries so near to 
each other, and brought so much nearer in practice by the modern im- 
provements of navigation (hear, hear,) one country which possesses an 
army of 350,000 men, and a National guard of about 1,000,000, as 
compared with a country whose standing military force within the 
realm is, I think, something about 40,000 men, without any militia or 
National Guard at all, you cannot confine yourselves simply to the 
number of line-of-battle ships each may possess, but that you must 
also take into consideration the military means each country may have 
with the yiew of attack or defence. 

I think the zeal of my hon. friend, who is in the habit of wishing to 
undervalue the necessity of defensive precautions, has carried him 
somewhat too far when he talks of Cherbourg assimply a port of re- 
fuge, and of the works of Alderney as an insult and a menace towards 
France. Why, as to Alderney, the whole island would hold about 1,000 
people, and the harbour, if completed, would afford accommodation for 
afew steamers. When you talk of the works of Alderney as aggressive 
against France, you might as well talk of the aggression of « sentry- 
box against afortified town. But what is there at Cherbourg? A har- 
bour, it is said. Why, Cherbourg is a great naval arsenal; and in the 
very report from which my hon. friend read an extract—a report pre- 
sented last April tothe French Assembly, explaining the grounds upon 
which certain sums were proposed to be voted for works therein men- 
tioned—it is stated, I think, speaking from memory, that the works 
have been in progress now for nearly 50 years, that the whole amount 
of expense will be something between £7 ,000,000 and £8,000,000 ster- 
rene and the ground upon which the’works are represented as of value 
to France is as an advanced post within some 60 miles of the English 
coast, incapable of being blockaded, and which would therefore afford 
in war a most important point of aggression towards Eagland. I do 
not wish to exaggerate the relative means of France for attack as com- 
pared with England, and still less do I wish to imply that the continu 
ance of these or any other works of the same kind on the part of the 
French Government and people is to be considered by this country 
as an indication of any existing hostile feeling on the part of France. 
(Hear, hear.) Lentirely disclaim any such Sclief on my own part. 
(Hear, hear.) I am convinced that the greater intercourse which has 
taken place of late years between the people of the two countries has 
dispelled many prejudices, and has removed many foolish and hostile 
feelings which have long survived the causes that gave them rise. 
(Hear.) It is one of the most gratifying circumstances of the times in 
which we live to see two great nations, situated close to each other, 
each gifted by nature with various qualities entitling them to the esteem, 
to the friendship, and I will say to the admiration of each other, capa- 
ble of rendering each other the most important services, capable also— 


‘if actuated by fatal passions—of inflicting upon each other the greatest 
\ calamities,—it is most gratifying to see that every day, every month, 


and every year, brings these two nations into more general and friend- 
ly contact (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and cheers), and that feelings of mutual 
friendship and esteem are rapidly succeeding those antiquated notions 
of national antipathy of which I trust there will sooa remain no trace 
except the records which former histories may contain. (Renewed 
cheers.) Butif a great and rich country like England wishes to main- 
tain peace and friendship with a powerful state, it must take care that 
it shall be able to defend itself. (Hear, hear.) I do not ask the country 
to arm itself with the means of aggression. I should wish that there 
might not be anything in our arrangements in time of peace which would 
indicate any intention of aggression, or which any Frenchman could 
see fairly pointed to as affording the means of aggression against France. 
We have no feelings that could lead us to take such acourse, and Lam 
the last man who would wish that anything we did should be capable of 





such aninterpretation. (Hear, hear.) But, on the other hand, I say 
it is aduty we owe to ourselves, aduty we owe to those functions which 


wall, scratching itself—Will you spend this money | questions relating to a Syrian Pashalic, an Egyptian Satrap, or a I think Providence has destined this country to perform, a duty we owe 
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to those who will succeed us, that we should place this country ina 
position, and keep it im # position, to be able to repel attack, if, in any 


unfortunate and un circumstances, such a necessity should un- 
happily arise. (‘ Hear, bear,” and cheers.) J 
The hon. member for Stafford (Mr. Urquhart), by whese condemnation 
it is my misfortune to be always pursued (laughter), has launched out 
into a very eloquent on of that mischievous and detestable 
intermeddling with the affairs of other countries which I have displayed 
in the affairs of Tahiti, and in the proceedings relating to Morocco.— 
If the hon. gentleman’s memory bad been equal to his eloquence (a 
laugh), he would have recollected that those two transactions, which 
he had laid thus heavily to my charge, took place at a time when the 
Government of this country was administered by that great statesman 
whose loss we all deplore,—Sir R. Peel, and not durirg the time when 
I was in office (‘* Hear, hear,” and laugh.) The hon. gentleman, 
must, therefore, either retract the condemnation he has passed upon 
the present Government, or he must modify in some degree his panegy- 
ric on the conduct of our predecessors. [Mr. Urquhart, who had quit- 
ted the house at the commencement of the noble lord’s speech, re-enter- 
ed at this moment, and took his seat on the Opposition side, amid gen- 
eral Jaughter.] My hon. friend (Mr. Cobden) saw, however, that his 
roposal, that arrangements should be made between England and 
rance for a reduction of their naval forces, was open to the objection 
that England and France are not the only naval powers in the world, 
and that either England or France might naturally reply to the other 
—by whichever the proposal was made—that there was other conside- 
rations besides the armaments of the other party by which their res- 
pective arrangements must be guided. It is proper to remind the House, 
when the hon. member for the West Riding says that for a long time 
t there has been nothing but a struggle between the two countries 
which should outdo the other in its naval arrangements, that the fact is 
not as the hon. member supposes ; for though, in 1840 and 1841, the 
events connected with the expulsion of the Egyptians f:om Syria led to 
an augmentation of naval force, both on the part of England and France, 
the administration of the late Sir R. Peel reduced the naval forsee to 
the lowest amount at which it had been, I believe, since the peace in 
1815. Therefore that struggle had then ceased, and it is well known 
that when the affair of Tabiti took place one ship of the line was our 
whole force at Spithead, and that ship of the line—the Collingwood, I 
believe—was detained on her way to one of the American stations.— 
Surely, then, it could not have been any naval armament on the part 
of England at that time which led to the exertions made by the French. 
It has been stated that in 1846 there was a debate in the French Cham- 
ber upon a great naval augmentation, to be founded upon our augmen- 
tation, The great naval force which England had at that time, and 
which, according to my hon. friend, was the foundation of the French 
armaments, consisted ' of one sail of the line in the Mediterranean, and 
one sail of the line caught and detained at Spithead instead of proceed- 
ing to the coast of America. There was, therefore, at that time no great 
amount of naval force on the part of England which could lay the foun- 
dation for any bere exertion on the part of France. But, the debate 
in the French Cham*er—which it was my fortune to hear—turned, as 
far as I recollect, upon this point,—that the Government proposed an 
armament of 40 sail of the line, not all in commission, but that that 
amount of force launched or unlaunched should be permanently main- 
tained, and M. Thiers and those who opposed the Government wanted 
to have 42 sail. The difference of opinion was only about aship or two. 
The hon. member for Stafford, who sees further into millstones than 
most people (a laugh), sees in the events of that period evidence of a 
most treacherous and Machiavelian scheme on my part. (Laughter.) 
He says,—* It is a remarkable fact that at this moment there was a re- 
conciliation between the noble lord and M. Thiers ; at that very moment 
M. Thiers was recommending agreat augmentation of the French navy ; 
and, rely upon it, whenever the French augment their navy it is because 
they intend to attack England. The noble lord, therefore, chose for 
his reconciliation with M. Thiers the very moment when it was mani- 
fest to the world that M. Thiers entertained hostile views with regard 
to this country.” Now [can assure the hon. gentleman that this recon- 
ciliation, or rather renewal of acquaintance (laughter) between M. 
Thiers and myself, took place upon very different grounds from those 
which he supposes. (‘‘ Hear,” anda laugh.) M Thiers was then kind 


tive excellence of those laws—-which secure to every man, from the 
highest to the lowest, the full enjoyment of the honest fruits of his in- 
dustry, and which tag him against oppression from above and 
against insult from below. (Cheers.) I am glad the hon. member for 
the West Riding has taken advantage of this meeting of the world to 
declare in his place in Parliament those principles of universal peace, 
which do honour to him and the country in which they are proclaim. 
ed; and, if I object to being sent bound and fettered into a negotiation 
through which | confess I cannot see my practical way, it is not be- 
cause I object to the end the hon. member desires and proposes to ac- 
complish, but because ( think that end more likely to be accelerated by 
the language of the hon. member, and the sentiments he and the House 
have expressed, than it would be by the particular and specific motion 
he has this evening brought before us. 

‘Upon these grouads I trust that my hon. friend will be sutisfied 
with the expressions of approbation with which the sentiments he has 
expressed have been received by the House, and with the expression of 
the determination of Her Majesty’s Government, who feel as ardently 
on the subject as any man in this country or in the world can do—that 
as far as their influence, and power, and persuasion may extend, they 
will, so long as it may be their lot to have anything to do with the af- 
fairs of the country, use every effort in their power to avert the misery 
and calamities of war. (Hear.) I trust the hon. gentleman will be 
content with this, and that he will not press his motion to a division, 
which may be liable to misconstruction, and in which it may be thought 
that those who oppose the motion differ with him as to the end he seeks 
to accomplish, instead of merely objecting to the method by which he 
endeavours to effect it. When I assure the House that our endeavours 
to carry out the views expressed by the hon. gentleman will be con- 
tinued, I may say that the experience of recent times is highly encour- 
aging tothose who wish for the maintenance of peace. The diffusion of 
constitutional government throughout Europe must tend greatly to the 
maintenance of general peace. It not only renders it necessary for 
Governments to persuade Parliament that there is just cause for im- 
posing burdens on the people, but it thereby places Governments on 
their trial, and prevents them from carrying matters in dispute to such 
& point that they cannot recede with honour, even if they become con- 
vinced that they are not wholly in the right. There is a growing dis- 
position in Europe to settle quarrels among the nations by amicable in- 
tervention and negotiation (hear, hear); and we could not have a more 
striking example of this than what took place last year, when we saw 
those two mighty military Governments of Austria and Prussia, after 
calling out their hundreds and thousands of men, and apparently on 
the pvint of battle, yet, from the influence of good sense and reason on 
both sides, entering into preliminary negotiations, and devising means 
to terminate their differences without shedding a single drop of blood. 
(Hear, hear.) The progress of civilization in Europe is most gratify- 
ing to the friends of peace ; and I can assure the hon. member that Her 
Majesty’s Government are as anxious as he possibly can be, not only to 

reserve this country from the calamities of war, but to exercise that 
influence which so powerful a people as that of England naturally pos- 
sesses to save on every possible occasion other countries from those ca- 
lamities. (Cheers.) 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that no one could have heard the speech of the 
noble lord without being highly pleased with its pacific nature, or with- 
out the certainty that it must of necessity exercise a most powerful in- 
fluence upon the general peace of mankind. The noble lord had, how- 
ever, while he concurred in the objects of that hon. member for the West 
Riding, said he could not adopt the means which the hon. member pro- 
posed. Yet the means which the hon. member now proposed were 
clear, definite, and easy of attainment. All he desired was, to reduce 
the armaments of nations, in time of peace, within peace limits ; and to 
effect this desire by operating upon the mutual common sense of the 
leading nations of Europe, and removing by obvious means their causes, 
or supposed causes, of mutual distrust. It was very true that Eng- 
land and France were shaking each other cordially by the hand, but he 
wished further that the mailed glove upon that hand should be removed, 
so that there should be no aspect of war in the intercourse. All that 
the nations of Europe need to do in order to carry out the views of the 
hon. member for the West Ridding was to follow the common sense ex- 
ample of England and the United States upon the great lakes of Ame- 





enough to showme a publication which afforded evidence that the French 
think that works are necessary to enable them to defend themselves, 


rica; an example, the practical result of which had been to convert the 





and that, even with their immense army and armed population, they do 
not disdain to expend a very large sum in order to secure themselves 
against attacks from other powers. The works to which I refer are 

urely defensive, for no man can say that fortifications could match to 
attack a foreign power.’ (A'laugh.) M. Thiers took me rodtid the for- 
tifications of Paris, works which cost, I believe, something like £12,- 
000,000 sterling; and I must say, though there are many different opin- 
ions as to the value and merit of these works, and although I am quite 
aware that the opinion of an unmilitary man is worth very }ittle on 
such a point, that I think the balance of opinion is decidedly {n favour 
of the value of these works, and that they do add greatly to the defen- 
sive strength of France, and by that means to the security of peace be- 
tween France and neighbouring powors. 

Now, the hon. member has stated, as an illustratson of the plan he 
would wish to have carried out, that a convention was concluded be- 
tween this country and the United States of America for regulating the 
amount of naval force which each nation was to maintain upon the in- 
ternal lakes of North America. That certainly was a very wise and 
good arrangement. I agree that it has worked very advantageously 
for both parties; but, at the same time, I am sure the House will see 
that there is a great and manifest distinction between inland lakes and 
the seas of the world. That distinction was marked by thes@ two pow- 
ers, because, having made the arrangement with regard to the inland 
lakes, they did not make any similar arrangement with respect to the 
seas of the world. For the reasons I have stated, it is manifestly im- 
possible that England and France could entertain any hope or expecta- 
tion of coming to an effective arrangement as to the extent of their na- 
val forces, the amount of which depends upon a great variety of cir- 
cumstances. If the motion of the hon. member for the West Riding 
should be agreed to, I should certainly feel, in entering upon the nego- 
tiations which he proposes, that there could not be any possible pros- 
pect of coming to a practical result. I shall be ready to adopt the mo- 
tion and speech of the hon. gentleman as the expression of an influen- 
tial member of this House, responded to, I hope, by the unanimous feel - 
ing of the whole House of Commons (cheers), that not only do we hope 
that the relations between Eugland and France will be, but that we 
almost think—if common sense actuates those who, on both sides, have 
the management of affairs—they must he, as far as human foresight 
can go, friendly towards each other; that those mutual suspicions and 
reciprocal jealousies which may from time to time have misled the cal- 
culations of those who, in each country, have had the management of 
affairs, will disappear, and that mutual confidence will take the place 
of reciprocal distrust. (Hear, hear.) But at the same time my hon. 
friend a little exaggerates, I think, the want of information of either 
party with regard to the arrangements of the other. It is not neces- 
sary that either party should send out the spies of whom the hon. gen- 
tleman has spoken, because nothing more is necessary than to read the 
debates in this House, and to look at the estimates, to know exactly 
what is the state of our naval arrangements, and there is no greater 
secrecy with — to the naval arrangements of France. I again say 
I accept wit P eagure the speech and the proposal of the hon. member 
—provided it is not im upon the Government in a way which I 
think would very much defeat the intentions he has in view (hear, 
hear)—I accept it with pleasure as the right hand of friendship ten- 
dered by this country to our neighbours. (Hear, hear.) I agree with 
him in thinking that there could not, perhaps, have been a more 
appropriate time than the present (cheers) for a demonstration of this 
nature, because we have now converted this country, I may say, in- 

to the Temple of Peace of the whole world. (Hear, and cheers.) We 
have invited the natives of every civilised land on the face of the earth 
to come here, not to the rivalship of strength or of brutal force, or 
the arts of human destruction. but to come here to compare the pro- 
gress which each nation has made in those arts which constitute the 
happiness and ornament of the human race. (Hear, hear.) It is cer- 
tainly @ proud year for this country (cheers) ; and it is no less a source 
of satisfaction to us to see the confidence which is reposed in this na- 
tion by those who come themselves and who bring their goods to this 
great and mighty Exhibition. (Hear, hear.) It is also a source of 

onest pride to us to know that nothing has more struck the foreigners 
who have done us the honour of visiting us on this occasion than the 
spirit of order which they have observe pervading every rank of soci- 
ety in this country. (Hear,hear.) They have expressed their wonder 
at the respect for the laws which is the spontaneous feeling of all, from 
the highest to the lowest in the land, and which arises, perhaps, from 
the excellence of those laws—I do not mean to say they are perfect 
any more than any other human institutions can be, but the compara- 


mighty waters which might have become the highway of rcbbers and 
murderers into a highway of merchants, benefitting and benefitted. 
(Hear. ) He accorded, and most willingly, to the noble lord the high glory 
ofhaving maintained peace and kept England unscathed through a period 
of unexempled turbulence and agitation, and all he desired was that 
the noble lord should create for himself the still higher glory of estab- 
lishing throughout Europe, not simply present peace, but those great 
principles propounded by the hon. member for the West Riding, on 
which permanent peace might rest. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said that, after the speech of the noble lord, so 
nearly in the direction which his hon. friend* desired, it would be for 
his hon. friend to decide whether he considered his object would still 
be better effected by taking a division. If he did divide, he should, of 
course, divide with him. 

Sir H. VERNEY called upon the House to bear in mind that the 
maintenance of an efficient fleet was essential to the protection of our 
merchants in distant foreign ports. 

Mr. BROTHERTON trusted that the noble lord would take speedy 
and efficicnt means of carrying out the principles he had so nobly en- 
unciated. He should advise his hon. friend, after the speech of the 
noble lord, to withdraw his motion, so that there might appear no divi- 
we of opinion in that House upon this most important subject. (Hear. 

ear.) 

Mr. HUME did not see why, with the opinions declared by the noble 
lord, he should not adopt the motion as it stood, which in no way 
fettered him in the means he might see fit to adopt fur effecting the 
peaceful objects which heso desired to accomplish. It appeared to him 
that to withdraw the motion would produce an effect as though there 
were no support for the principle in that House. 

Sir. R. INGLIS thought the hon. member for the West Riding would 
best secure the object he had in view by not pressing his motion to a 
division. Seeing the unanimity which prevailed, and the good un- 
standing existing between him and the noble lord, who had accepted 
the spirit of the resolution at least, he did not think any good object 
would be gained by dividing the House, and incurring the risk of 
having the motion negatived. He hoped, therefore. the hon. member 
would rest satisfied with the admissions made by the noble lord (Pal- 
merston), and withdraw the motion. 

Mr. GEACH and Mr. PRYCE also expressed a hope that the hon. 
gentleman would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. COBDEN said he had experienced extreme satisfaction at the tone 
of the discussion which had taken place, and at the sentiments expres- 
sed from all sides of the House, (Hear, hear.) He was satisfied so far 
with the sentiments of the noble lord, and begged at the same time to 
say, that if any good result was to follow discussion, it must be done 
by some one in the position of the noble lord. After what had been 
said by his friends, he would not press the motion to a division, but he 
wished to state emphatically that he did so without prejudice to those 
out of doors, who took a deep interest in the question. In withdraw- 
ing the motion, he did so not without hop2 that the noble lord who had 
expressed so much concurrence in it, would act up to the anticipations 
that seemed to be entertained hy: his friends. 

Lord PALMERSTON, feeling the fuil force of the responsibility that 
attached to statements made by a Minister of the Crown, must re- 
quest the House to understand correctly what it was he hadsaid. He 
entirely concurred in the principle and object of the hon. member's 
motion, which he Pack to be, not only the maintenance of peace 
with France, but the inspiring the two countries with that principle 
of mutual confidence that would best put an end to those jealousies that 
he considered the cause of certain results. What he objected to was, 
the particular method which he recommended as the mode of arrivin 
at that result,viz., to enter into negotiation with France. He et | 
therefore not to be understood as undertaking that the Government 
would enter into that negotiation, but be considered as perfectly free 
_ its discretion in al] circumstances that might arise. (Hear 

ear. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


—_——o—— 


MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 


The fourth lecture on the ‘* humorists,” which was delivered by Mr. 
Thackeray on the 19th ult., was devoted to two stars of lesser magni- 
tude—namely, Prior and Gay, and one whom he regarded as the most 
illustrious of all, namely, Alexander Pope. 

Mathew Prior he characterizes as the foremost of lucky wits, abound- 





ing good nature and acuteness. He loved—he drank—he sang. Some 


7 < SR Pome) 
verses at Cambridge first rendered him an object of notice, and by the 
City Mouse and Country Mouse,” which, jointly with Montague, he 
wrote against Dryden, and which, Mr. Thackeray ironically asserteg 
all his hearers knew, of course, by heart, he gained the post of Secre, 
tary to the Embassy at the Hague, in accordance with the usage then 
prevalent of rewarding a talent for correct alcaics or biting epigrams 
with important diplomatic appointments. However, his fortune wag 
but transient, since he fell with his patron Montague. As a poet, Mr 
Thackeray praised Prior highly, calling him the most charming of 
English lyrists, and comparing him with Horace on one side ang 
Moore on the other. At the same time he referred to @ certain state. 
ment that Prior, after he had spent the evening with the first men of 
the day, would retire to Long-acre to smoke a pipe with two very inti. 
mate acquaintances—a soldier and his wife—adding that many of hig 
writings seemed to be under the influence of his Long-acre friends. 
Gay was pointed out as a remarkable instance of kindness and good 
humour, gaining the love even of the most savage wits of the day, ang 
incurring the hatred of none. The ferocious giant Swift loved him ag 
the Brobdignag loved Gulliver, and was afraid to open the packet which 
contained the tidings of his death. This kindliness is an especial 
feature in Gay’s writings, evenin his Beggars’ Opera, and as Rubini 
was said to have “ une larme dans la voix,” so was there in all that 
Gay produced—a tone of the gentlest pathos. This peculiarity he jl. 
lustrated by reading the well-known story of the two devoted lovers 
struck dead by lightning. As for Gay's life, it was easy enough. He 
failed, indeed, to make his fortune, but he led a comfortable existence 
with his noble patrons the Duke and Duchess of Queensbury, living 
like a little round French adbbé, eating and drinking well, and growing 
more melancholy as he increased in fat. 

But the grand hero of the lecture was Pope, for a guarantee of 
whose merits Mr. Thackeray especially referred to the Rape of the 
Lock and the Dunciad. He insisted on his claims to admiration ag g 
great literary artist, always bent on the perfection of his work, and 
gladly adopting the thoughts of others if they would serve to complete 
his own. ‘This peculiarity of carefulness was early shown in the fact 
that-Pope-began by imitation. The five happiest years of his life were 
devoted to the study of the best authors, especially poets, and the in. 
tellectual enjoyment was heightened by the feeling that genius wag 
throbbing in his heart and awakening within him dreams of future glory. 

He too should sing—he too should love. Of love, indeed, Pope did not 

make a great deal, and as his addresses to Lady Wortley Montague 
were a failure, so was his first amour a sham love for a sham mistress. 

A particular pleasure in reading the works of Pope consists in the fact 
that they bring the reader into the very best company—a company 
whose manners are, to be sure, a little stiff and stately, and whose 
voices are pitched somewhat beyond the ordinary conversation key, but 
there is something ennobling about them. .4 propos of this peculiarity, 
Mr. Thackeray took occasion to dwell with great unction on the ad- 
vantages of high society, and said, for the benefit of any young hearer 
who might be present, ‘*‘ Young hearer, keep company with your bet- 
ters.” Addison, as we have seen, is Mr. Thackeray’s moral hero. He 
considers, however, that he has one great blemish in his dislike of 
Alexander Pope. The young poet was too conscious of his own powers 
to be a mere attendant at the Court of King Joseph, and King Joseph 
did not like this independence. The support given by the Addison 
clique to Tickell’s translation of Homer might naturally enough be 
construed by the Pope faction as proceeding from an ungenerous wish 
to depreciate their chieftain’s version, and they might easily suppose 
that what was emulation in Tickell was envy in Addison. The verses 
which Pope wrote on this occasion and sent to Addison had the satis- 
factory effect that the great Joseph was civil ever afterwards. But 
still Mr. Thackeray surmised that their sting was never forgorten, and 
that the saintly Addison might be painted as a Sebastain, with this one 
arrow sticking in him. 

The causes that led to the writing of the Dunciad were laid down, 
chiefly with a view of justifying the author, though Mr. Thackeray ad- 
mitted that Pope’s arrows are so sharp, and his slaughter so wholesale, 
that the reader’s sympathies are often enlisted on the side of the de- 
voted inhabitants of Grub-street. The vile jokes and libels that were 
aimed against the illustrious poet, and the paltry allusions to his per- 
sonal defects, were brought forward as sufficient motives; and the 
lecturer dwelt with admiration on the personal courage which the 
‘gallant little cripple” displayed when the indignant dunces threat- 
ened him with corporeal chastisement. At the same time, he declared 
it his conviction that the Dunciad had done the greatest possible harm 
to the literary profession. Prior to its publication there were great 
prizes for literary men in the shape of Governmett appointments and 
the like ; but Pope, a lover of high society—a mam so refined that he 
kept thin while his friends grew fat—hated the rank and file of litera- 
ture, and if there was one point in his assailants on which he dwelt 
with savage partiality, it was their abject poverty. He it was who 
brought the notion of a vile Grub-street before the minds of the gene- 
ral public; be it was who created such associations as author and rags 
—author and dirt—author and gin. The occupation of authorship be- 
came ignoble through his graphic descriptions of misery, and the liter- 
ary profession was for a long time destroyed. 

Pope’s well-known affection for his mother, on which Mr. Thackeray 
feelingly expatiated, and the love which his friends entertained for 
him, were introduced as a sentimental relief in describing the character 
ter of a man whose career Mr. Thackeray compared to that of a great 
general, obtaining his end by a series of brilliant conquests. 





PRINCE ALBERT’S ADDRESS 


At the meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, held at St. Martin’s Hall,on Tuesday, the 17th June. 


My lords, ladies and gentlemen, we are assembled here to-day in or- 
der to celebrate the third jubilee of the foundation of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, incorporated by Royal 
charter, and one of the chief sources of the spiritual aid which the es- 
tablished church affords to our extensive colonial dependencies. We 
are not commemorating, however, an insolated fact which may have 
been glorious or useful to the country, but we are thankfully acknow- 
ledging the divine favour which has attended exertions which have been 
unremitting during the lapse of 150 years. (Hear, hear.) We are 
met, at the same time, to invoke the farther continuance of that fa- 
vour, pledging ourselves not to relax in our efforts to extend to those 
of our brethern who are settled in distant lands, building up commu- 
nities and states where man’s footsteps had first to be imprinted on the 
soil, and wild nature yet to be conquered to his use, those blessings of 
Christianity which form the foundation of our community and of our 
State. (Cheers.) This socicty was first chartered by that great man 
William III. (Cheers)—the greatest Sovereign this country has to boast 
of (loud cheers)—by whose sagacity and energy was closed that bloody 
struggle for civil and religious liberty which had so long been convuls- 
ing this country, and there were secured to us the inestimable advan- 
tages of our constitution and of our Protestant faith. (Loud cheers.) 
Having thus placed the country upon a safe basis at home, hecould bold- 
ly meet her enemies abroad, and contribute to the foundation of that 
colonial empire which forms so important a part of our present great- 
ness; and hononr be to him for his endeavour to plese this feunceiine 
upon the rock of the church. (Renewed cheers.) The first jubilee o 
the society fell in times when religious apathy had succeeded pe 
over-excitement of the preceding age. Lax morals and a sceptica 
philoso hy began to undermine the Christian faith (hear, hear,) treat- 
ing with indifference, an’! even with ridicule, the most sacred objects. 
Still this society persevered in its labours with unremitting zeal, turn- 
ing its chief attention to the North American continent, where a young 
and vigorous society was rapidly growing intoa people. (Hear, a 
The second jubilee found this country in a most critical position. Ss : 
had obtained by the Peace of Amiens a moment’s respite from the oe 
mendous contest in which she had been engaged with her continenta 
rival, and which she had soon to renew in order to maintain her a 
existence, and to secure @ permanent peace to Europe. Since _. 
jubilee the American colonies, which had originally been peopled neat 
ly by British subjects who had left their homes to escape the yoke ro 
religious intolerance and oppression, had thrown off their ategeee 
the mother country in defence of civil rights, the attachment to : — 
they had carried with them from the British soil. (Cheers. ) Ye dits 
society was not dismayed, butin « truly Christian spirit somtinee ie 
Jabours in the neighbouring North American and West Indian a 
ments. (Hear, hear.) This, the third jubilee, falls in happier °P > 
when peace is established in Europe, and religious fervour is re a : 
(hear, hear,) and at an auspicious moment, when we are pe a 
festival of the civilization of mankind (cheers) to which all arco ae 
the globe have contributed their productions and are sending t a P > 
ple (cheers)—for the first time recognizing their advancemen 
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mmon good—their interests as identical—their mission on earth the 
o e. (Loud cheering.) And this civilization rests on Christianity— 
snid only be raised on Vhristianity—can only be maintained by Chris- 
eanity (cheers); the blessings of which are now carried by this society 
. the vast territories of India and Australasia, which last are again to 
es eopled by the sae race. (Hear, hear.) While we have thus 
to congratulate ourselves upon our state of temporal pevepensiy ae 
mony at home and peace abroad—we cannot help deploring that the 
church, whose exertions for the progress of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion we are to day acknowledging, should be afflicted by internal dis- 
cepsiond (hear, hear,) and attacks from without. (Hear, hear.) I have 
po fear, however, for her-safety and ultimate welfare (cheers,) so long 
gs she holds fast to what our ancestors gained for us at the Reformation 
_the Gospel and the unfettered right of its use. (Cheers.) The dis- 
censions and difficulties which we witness in this, as in every other 
church, arise from the natural and necessary conflict of the two antag- 
onisti¢ principles which move human society in church as well as State 
_| mean the principles of individual liberty, and of allegiance and sub- 
pission to the will of the community, exacted by it for its own preser- 
sation. These two conflicting principles cannot be disregarded—they 
must be reconciled, (Hear, hear.) To this country belongs the hon- 
our of having succeeded in this mighty task as far as the State is con- 
cerned, While other nations are wrestling with it. And I feel persuad- 
ei that the same earnest zeal and practical wisdom which have made 
per political constitution an object of admiration to other nations, will, 
under God’s blessing, make her church likewise a model to the world. 
‘Hear, hear.) Let us look upon this assembly as a token of future hope, 
and may the harmony which reigns among us at this mom. nt, and 
which we owe to having met in furtherance of a common holy object, 
be, by the Almighty, permanently bestowed upon the Church. (Hear, 
hear.) 





oo 


INDIA. 


The mails received by last arrival are dated Bombay, May 14. The 
following is an abstract of their contents. 


India is tranquil throughout. The Governor-General was to be at 
Simlah by the 10th or 12th of May. The western frontier of the Pun- 
jaub is still threatened by the cis-Indus hill tribes, and there seems to 
be no intermission of the robberies and murders committed by these 
very troublesome neighbours. They have, in fact, been accustomed for 
generations to look upon the plains adjoining their hills as their own 
peculiar hunting grounds, whence they may periodically obtain by 
force what nature has denied them in their mountain fastnesses, and it 
cannot be expected that they should all at once desist from the pursuit 
of their accustomed and hereditary avocations. The payment of black 
mail, in some parts of the immense line open to their depredations, has 
proved a failure. More troops are on the extreme frontier, which has, 
indeed, been of late much strengthened by concentrating in the Deeje- 
nt, and in the hill country tothe North, near Kohat, nearly the whole 
of the troops that were raised for special service in the Punjaub. All 
the attempts made by the hillmen have been met and defeated by these 
nev levies with uniform success. 

Geverument have seen fit to abandon all their remaining cases against 
Jowe Persaud, who is understood to be nevertheless pressing forward 
his suit against them in the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 

Sir Willianm Gomm has purchased a house at Simlah, and it is un- 
derstood that he intends to make that sanitarium his residence during 
his term of service in India. 

There have been storms of hail and rain throughout the northwest 
provinces, in Bengal and at Madras. Near Calcutta the hailstones 
were of the size of hen’s eggs, and did much damage. 

At Bombay the event of the fortnight has been the discovery of the 
perpetrators of the robbery of the Bank of Bombay notes, committed at 
the Oriental Bank on the 8th of February last. The principal culprit 

isa young Parsee of very good family named Dorabjee Hormasjee, the 

4g of a book of tables (the Oriental Calculator) universally used in 
ndia, 

Lt. Johnstone, of the 3rd Madras Light Cavalry, was shot dead whilst 


sitting at dinner in his quarters at Jaulrat, on the 24th April. The 
assassin escaped. 





CHINA. 

The dates are to the 24th. of April. 

Major-General Jervois, the successor of Ma jor-Genervl Staveley in 

the command of the troops at Hon Kong had arrived. His appoint- 
ment as Lieutenant-Governor of ongkong has since been officially 
wtified. Itis understood that he has received from the Horse Guards 
care blanche to carry out what may be necessary for the preservation 
ofthe lives and health of the troops; and arrangements have already been 
completed w:th Captain Massie, the senior naval officer here, for the 
weduring the summer of part of the accommodation on board the 
sore ship Minden, and 110 convalescents have already embarked. It 
tobe hoped that this is only the prelude to further necessary ar- 
ringements. 

Oue of the river steamers had lately a narrow escape from being 
jlundered of a considerable amount of treasure, and the 10 or 12 
furopeans on board, including passengers, of being murdered. A 
party of armed Chinamen went passengers by her from this place, with 
the intention, aided by piratical boats outside, to plunder the vessel, 
and there is every probability they would have succeeded, had it not 
been for unforseen circumstances, in consequence of which she reached 
her destination in safety. 

The disturbances in the provinces neighbouring to Canton continue, 
ind we fear are beyond the power of the Chinese authorities to quell. 
They have a most injurious and distressing effect upon trade. 
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Another week’s intelligence from Europe has come to hand by the 
Cunard steamer Africa, which arrived here on Wednesday morning, 
wee. the Liverpool mails of the 2lst ult. A decided move took 
Hace in the House of Commons on the previous evening, the second and 
third clauses of the Ecclesiastic Titles Bill having been passed in com- 
luttee by overwhelming majorities, after ineffectual attempts to modi- 
fy them. Mr, Walpole, to whose proposed amendment we have more than 
‘ce called attention, seems to have been out of the way just when he 
oe wanted, leaving the act, if it pass the Lords, a politico-religious 
all which the Attorney-General for the time being may or may 
Nitwaae ar ctw to his good pleasure and the state of affairs 
Me. Goad : ministration and the Irish Roman Catholic members. 
eI Wiord, asa last resource, moved an additional clause exempt- 
~ reland from the operation of the bill; but it was voted down hope- 
in ne by 255 to 60. There seems at last some chance of this engross- 

rg being settled, so far as Parliament can effect a settlement. 
easel Fr proceedings of the Legislature have not been without in- 
ate » Lord Brougham has declared his approval of Lord John Rus- 
‘a Ph re changes in the Court of Chancery, which shall be duly 
deena nag for the benefit of our legalreaders. Lord John has 

ean atthe Government will not suspend the investigation of its 
aa nd Commicsion, in deference to the discontent therewith ex- 
‘ee Pa the Dons of Oxford in their recent petition to the Queen.— 
Me te St has once more declared that the Venezuelan Goverr- 
dente a se compelled to pay the established claims of British mer- 
rpnlarit : Maynooth College grant still retains some of its old un- 
Dens «hea r. Spooner having very nearly succeeded in throwing out 
Diagreene mates, in Committee of Supply, the sum of £1230 for re- 
Ring unt © vote was a close one, 121 against 119. The malt-tax re- 
Pea “ey: for the present, Mr. Bass having been defeated in his 
Netion of Aly amy one half of it in October next. The Evangelical 
: ena eee pid also met = a rebuff in the defeat of their 
it being gvanally = escriptions o Sunday trading, the principle 
istionsble pproved, but the details being partial and ob- 


The Avion. 


We find nothing, however, likely so much to interest readers as the 
speech of Lord Palmerston on occasion of one of Mr. Cobden’s periodi- 
cal attempts to beat the world’s spears into pruning-hooks. The noble 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs appears to have been in very amiable 
mood, and to have patted the man of peace on the back very encourag- 
ingly. The debate is given above, and the thoughtful student may ex- 
ercise his ingenuity in the effort to discover how much of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s amiability was owing to the spell thrown over everything and 
everybody by the Great Exhibition, and how much to a desire to con- 
ciliate the radicals and free-traders, with an eye to certain political 
contingencies. 

Public attention is much directed to the Parliamentary Committee 
about to revise and report upon the operation of the Income tax ; the 
investigation involving the grave question of direct taxation as opposed 
to Custom House duties for the purposes of Revenue—the propriety of 
levying upon persons whose annual income falls below £160, the pre- 
sent limit—and the important principle of an increased ration of per 
centage, by which the real wealth of the country should be made to 
bear the larger share of the public burdens. That these are momen- 
tous considerations cannot be doubted: the last named especially in- 
volves a radical change, and will be stoutly contested. The old school 
of politicians and the new will probably join issue on this point. The 
names of the Committee were given last week in our Parliamentary ex - 
tracts. They are subdivided into eight free-traders and seven Protec- 
tionisis. 

We cannot pass unnoticed another occasion on which Prince Albert 
has come before the British public, exhibiting, as usual, that same good 
sense and true dignity which have rendered him a general favourite in 
these days, when the personal merits of Royal personages are closely 
scanned and severely criticised. The Prince took the Chair at a public 
meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, which has pursued its career of usefulness during a period of a 
century anda half, and was consequently celebrating its third jubilee. 
Surrounded by many of the High Dignitaries of the Church and State 
and by Nobles eminent for their zeal and philanthropy, the Prince 
made a brief address to a very crowded audience ; and we advise every 
reader to run an eye over it, as reported above. There is none of the 
vague generalizing in it, so characteristic of Royal addresses. It is 
quite as thoroughly Protestant as Lord John Russell’s famous Durham 
letter ; and we may venture to add, that the feeling which it evidences, 
will not yield to political considerations. We regret that we have not 
room for a lengthened report of the meeting. The Prime Minister and 
Earl Grey were present doing penance, as it were, for their sometimes 
enforced religious liberalism. 

The census of Great Britain, taken on the 31st of March last, will be 

found elsewhere, and is a remarkable document. It shows that the 
small cluster of the British Isles contains a larger population than the 
whole of this Republic, exclusive of slaves. The metropolis, it will be 
seen, numbers upwards of two millions and a quarter, and added to its 
denizens during the last ten years about as many souls as New York 
now reckons within its limits. 
Crowds still throng the Crystal Palace, the daily average being up- 
wards of 60,000 visitors. Onone day 67,000 were present, all looking 
on contentedly without tumult or disorder. The week, of which we 
register the news, has also brought crowds of foreigners to the Capital, 
whose absence had occasioned surprise and disappointment. There is 
nothing of moment in the Court proceedings to be set down; although 
our lady-readers will find some space allotted to an account of the 
Queen’s costume ball. The King of the Belgians and some of his chil- 
dren were visitors of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 








No progress has been made by the National Assembly of France in 
determining the question whether the Constitution shall be revised or 
altered, and if so, to what end. In the mean time, the temper of the 
Deputies is shown in abusive and violent language, which the President 
of the Assembly can scarcely keep within any reasonable bounds. On 
the future it were more difficult than ever to speculate; nor would 
readers thank us for devoting space to the large record of half-personal, 
half-party disputes, with which the French journals are occupied. 
The Count de Walewski is nominated Ambassador to London, in place 
of General Aupick who takes the Count’s place at Madrid. 





The free City of Hamburg is in a feverish and excited state : conse- 
quent on the war between Denmark and the Duchies, an Austrian 





Stephen Walsh, was arrested here and claimed accordingly by the re- 
presentatives of Great Britain. The case was a jadicated by Mr. 
Bridgham, U.8. Commissioner, and the deserter was discharged on the 
legal ground that the robbery was incidental to the desertion. Se 
much for the facts of the case, for we do not deem it needful to trouble 
our readers with Mr. Stephen Walsh’s eloquent defence of himself be- 
fore the Commissioner. He is evidently a bit of a lawyer; and un- 
doubtedly his new commanding officer in the United States Army will 
keep a sharp look out upon his movements, more particularly as he 
stated in Court that he “ was stimulated to the step of desertion by 
the example of the Americans.” 

The only point of the case worth further notice is the remarkable 
tone assumed by the New-York Herald on this occasion—a paper 
which records almost daily the parades and reviews of the citizen 
soldiers of this vicinity, and in which the terms “‘ soldierly honor” and 
“military virtue” are of not unfrequent occurrence. Now, plain 
people, here as elsewhere, set down fidelity to his colours as amongst 
the foremost of a soldier's duties. Notso the Herald views the matter ; 
desertion, according to its code of honour, is a downright praiseworthy 
act, even although the deserter be a volunteer and not a conseript.— 
True, the Herald only intends its arguments to apply to Irish deserters 
from what it calls “ British military slavery.” But without condescend- 
ing to defend the British Army from the slurs of the Herald, we would 
remind it that desertion neither is, nor can be, a legitimate source of 
congratulation, and that even Irish deserters from the American army 
found it very much otherwise, on a certain memorable occasion under 
the walls of Mexico. From “ eloquent young orators” at Irish indig- 
nation meetings we expect some little outbursts of anti- British feeling, 
which may hurry them rather beyond right and reason; but we in- 
cline to think that the American soldiers will not readily adopt the 
Herald's views. 

As a fitting reply to the charge of vindictiveness brought against the 
British authorities of this city, we advise the Herald to reperuse its 
own report of a case tried in the Marine Court, wherein, at the same 
instigation, a British Captain of a merchant vessel has been muleted 
in $500 damages for cruelty at sea to a poor sailor boy. Curiously 
enough, it is in Thursday’s paper, on the very next columa to that 
which contains Mr. Commissioner Bridgham’s decision. 





Several numbers of The Illustrated .Vew York News have been sent 
us, and we shall be glad to hear that it answers the expectations of 
the publisher. Its name imparts its style and character. It is an im- 
perial quarto sheet, neatly got up, and adorned with abundant wood- 
cuts. 

That excellent journal, the Courrier des Etats Unis, is now pub- 
lished daily, which is a very acceptable arrangement for the vast num- 
bers of French residents in this city, and throughout the country. A 
weekly edition of the Courrier is also published 

The necessity, this week, of putting the 4/bion to press on Thursday 
evening, instead of Friday (the 4th), must be our excuse for not mak- 
ing the extract from the Colonist, to which the subjoined letter from 
correspondent alludes ; in fact, at the time of writing, our Toronto ex-- 
changes have not come to hand. 





Toronto, July 1, 1851. 


There was really nothing to write about, so I addressed no letter to 
you during the two weeks preceding that finished. The stagnation 
and dulness that hovered over political affairs have, however, received 
an unexpected dispersion, by the rumour that fast obtained currency 
on Sunday, that Mr. Baldwin had resigned his office as Attorney -4a- 
eral, and his seat-ig the Oabinet, on the preveding day. This 

a large attendance at the House last evening, in hopes of hearing some 
explanation of this most unexpected event, and the curiosity of those 
present was fully gratified. If I have time I shall to-night write you 
at length on the subject, and as to the dinner given to Mr. Howe of 
Neva Scotia on Saturday. But for fear I may not be able to do so, or 
that my letter may be too late, I send you the Colonist of to-day, which 
contains a very accurate report of what occurred. The speeches of 
Mr. Baldwin and of Mr. Hineks you may perhaps think worthy of be- 
ing republished. @. @. 





Sir Henry Bulwer has been lately ruralizing in the beautiful moun - 
tain region of Virginia, but we find him once more drawn before the 
public, on occasion of a public dinner tendered to the Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster by the residents and visitors at Capon Springs in the Valley of 
the Shenandoah. The objects of that meeting belong to American poli- 
tics, with which we have nothing to do, but we rejoice to observe the 





military force had been quartered in one of the Suburbs, and on the 
9th ult. a frightful collision with the citizens took place, by which se- 
veral lives were lost. The Senate is naturally desirous to relieve itself 
of such unpleasant allies, who appear to have about the same right to 
occupy Hamburg, which the French have to garrison Rome. Thesub- 
ject has of course been taken up diplomatically ; but the solution of 
the problem is difficult. 





Some of the English papers mention the arrest at Leghorn, early in 
last month, of three sons of the late Earl of Aldborough, who are said 
to have been engaged in a political conspiracy against the Tuscan go- 
vernment. The details are fully given; the young Englishmen are 
consigned to one of the fortresses; and the British Consul at Leghorn 
isin consultation with the Austrian commandant on the subject. Now 
as the late Earl of Aldborough had but two sons, one of whom is the 
living Earl, and the other a deceased officer of the army, it is evident 
that there is some mistake in names, which the next arrival may clear 
up. 

The fearful trial of the Count and Countess of Bocarmé for the 
murder of the latter’s brother has resulted in the conviction of the 
Count and the acquittal of the Countess. Such a result was scarcely 
anticipated. The criminal has been sentenced to execution at Mons; 
but has appealed toa Superior tribunal for a new trial, on the ground 
of some informality in the conduct of the cise by the President. He pre- 
served his stoical indifference when informed of the verdict of “guilty” 
found against him; but is reported to have betrayed signs of evident 
satisfaction on hearing of his wife’s acquittal. She herself remained 
calm and unmoved throughout, refusing to visit her husband ere she 
quitted Mons, although she testified before the Court that it was with 
the intent to screen Aim, that she connived at the murder of her bro- 
ther. Rumor adds that this libel on her sex has gone to Paris, pur- 
porting to enter a convent there, and devote herself to the education 
of her children. The human heart is such an enigma that it is difficult 
to form any idea of the probability of this report being true: judging 
by the past, we should expect to find her assuming some other name, 
and plunging into the frivolities of life in that capital. 








The extradition clause of the Ashburton Treaty has been during the 
week the subject of legal enquiry, in this city, and the occasion of 
some gossip. It appears that, on the 8th of May last, nine privates 
belonging to the 97th Regiment of Foot, stationed at St. John, N B., 
deserted from the Guard House, having forcibly tied down the Cor- 
poral, who refused io desert his colours. It was supposed by the au- 
thorities of New-Brunswick that certain trifling articles having been 
taken from the Corporal’s pocket, a requisition might be made, on the 





ground of a felony having been committed; and one of the deserters, 


hearty welcome with which our able representative is everywhere re- 
ceived ; nor can we fail to notice his felicitous method of treating topics 
well nigh worn threadbare. We may also anticipate a remark here 
and there, to the effect that, in attending a Union demonstration, Sir 
Henry was mixing himself up with local questions—it should be borne 
in mind that the Representatives of foreign countries are accredited to 
the United States of America, and that it therefore falls within their 
legitimate sphere, to wish perpetuity to the Republic which officially 
receives them. Sir Henry was toasted by the Chairman, W. L. 
Clarke, Esq., of Winchester, in the following neatly- worded terms : 


‘¢ Our Distinguished @nest—The learned and accomplished Minister 
from the Court of St. James, who upholds the dignity of his eminent 
station, guards the interests of his own people, and wins the good will 
of ours. (Loud cheering and applause.)” 


We copy the acknowledgment, by Sir Henry Bulwer, of the compli- 
ment paid him, from the columns of the New-York Herald of Wednes- 
day last. 


“Mr. President and Gentlemen—Allow me to say that the honour 
you have conferred upon me, and, indeed, that the whole of this scene, 
takes me completely by surprise. When a man undertakes a jaunt or 
journey, he generally, in some degree, anticipates the business or the 
amusement he expects to meet with; and I can assure you that when 
I came into the mountains of Virginia, though I might have had some 
faint idea of angling for a trout or hunting after a rattlesnake, I had 
not the remotest conception of the probability or possibility of — 
present at a public dinner, or of making a speech. (Lau, hter 
applause.) Called upon thus unprepared, I am sure you Ww! 1 not ex- 

ect from me so learned a disquisition as that of my honourable friend 

rom Baltimore (Mr Barney), upon the institutions and celebrities of 
the State of Virginia; nor that I should describe to you the origin and 
progress of governments and society from those early times “ when 
Adam delved and Eve spun,”’ down to the moment when we are here 
assembled at the Mountain House, with the logical severity and elo- 
quent and poetical fancy of my honourable friend from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Levin). But this I can truly and sincerely say—that with your 
kind and generous expressions still present to my memory, and with 
the honest and hearty looking countenances of those from whom these 
expressions proceeded, before my eyes, and with the knowledge that 
you, the gentlemen and yeomen of Virginia, have here, at @ moment’s 
notice, assembled to do honour to my illustrious friend, whose voice is 
as eloquent as that of nature herself in these romantic solitudes, the 
pleasure I experience is—following the ordinary rule—the more lively 
from being altogether unexpected. (Applause.) With your political 
parties and discussions, gentlemen, I have nothing to do—to them I 
am, and wish to be, an entire stranger ; but, independently of all such 
parties and discussions, I can understand and admire a great political 
sentiment. The orator of old, when asked what quality was most 
essential to the exercise of his art, replied, ** action ;” and when asked 
again what was the next quality, again and again answered, “‘ action, 
—by which he did not mean the waving of the hand here, or the lifting 
of the arm there, but that earnestness which is the expression of true 





feeling. Gentlemen, the modern Demosthenes (applause), who is thig 
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amongst when asked again and again what is most essential 
per — the welfare of his country, has said, with that ear- 
nestness which his ecessor described, and n, Union. 
(Great applause.) His answer is, Union, Union, Union’ (Applause 
and cheers.) Gentlemen, I am the citizen of an extensive empire, the 
subject of a sovereign whose dominions, stretching out from the crowd- 
ed — extends far and wide over the surface of the globe, and is 
lost in the great waters of Oregon, and I can well comprehend and 
sympathise with the statesman who, proud of the authority and ma- 
esty of this vast republic, shrinks with horror from the thought of its 
split up into petty commonwealths, comparatively insignificant 
in power and small in extent. a, do att however, Ce bina ¥ nome 
receding speakers, that it is altogether unnatural or uncommo) 
Bod in alent Diates ‘men who speak with indifference of the possibility 
of those great States becoming small ones. There are such men in my 
own country, and I am not astonished at it. If you want to know the 
value of health, you must not expect to ascertain it from enquiry of 
the strong and robust. It is the invalid who will tell it to you; and 
thus it is with nations. If you wish to learn the value o national 
power and national greatness, you must ask the question of the Pole, 
the Venetian, the Genoese—of the people who, owing to their divisions 
and their weakness, have lost a national existence ; or you must direct 
your enquiry to the people of those small States in Europe or America 
which still exist, but while they enjoy the name of independence, are 
alternately under the dictatorship of domestic factions or foreign force. 
(Applause.) Honour, then, to the man who collects from the aggre- 
gate wisdom of a great community a sufficient moral power to assuage 
ocal passions, and keep within appropriate limits party discontents. 
Applause. 
. “But, ~ sei if it bea great and noble task thus to unite and 
keep united the various elements which coustitute the character and 
greatness of one nation, it is surely a task as noble and ay great to 
unite together and keep united two mighty nations, who, by their joint 
authority as the representatives of that admirable combination of li- 
berty and order which is everywhere, the sign and symbol of the An- 
lo-Saxon race, may exercise a benefice at and universal influence over 
the happiness and destinies of mankind. (Applause.) Gentlemen, 
with idea now present to my thoughts, I as an Englishman say to 
you, as Americans, “Union! Union! Union!” (Loud and long - 
aca Ay! let there not only be peace among us—let there 
nion also. (Continued applause.) The word resounds through these 
halls appropriately; let it reach the ear of Mr. Ricard. Is he not, 
gentl "the type of Union? for has he not united all the charms of 
and of society, of water and of wine, in this lovely spot? And 
as I look around me, and see the animated looks and admiring eyes to 
my left, and the gentle glances and gracefal smiles of the fairer por- 
tion of my audience to my right, can I be wrong in conjecturing that 
there is a favourable disposition on all sides of me towards a united 
state? (Much laughter.) For my own part, gentlemen, whether as 
regards the Union between us Englishmen or you Americans, or whe- 
ther as regards the union between woodland and waterfall, and good 
cheer and good company, or whether as regards the best and closest of 
all ible unions—that between warm hearts and willing hands—I 
myself professedly and emphatically a Union man—-(great ap- 
plause)—and as such, have enjoyed your festivity, partaken of your 
sentiments, and now beg to leave among youmy kindest thanks and 
most hearty good wishes.” 


In the course of the evening, several volunteer toasts, flattering to 
Sir Henry Bulwer and full of cordiality towards Great Britain, testi- 
fied to the favourable impression produced by the above brief speech 
upon the sturdy mountaineers of Virginia. 





CENSUS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
HOUSES AND POPULATION. 
1851 (31st March.) 
































Faith, the Life of Nations, by Jacob B. Moore, Jr., San Francisco, Ca.; The 


Compromises of the Constitution, with Valedictory Addresses, by Henry D. 
Noyes, Morristown, N.J. 

We observed that all the appointments went by the same denomination, that of 
orations ; the gradation of merit, as to scholarship, being indicated——(with the ex 
ception of the valedictory)—oy the order of programme. Colloquies, disquisi- 
tions, &c., ordinarily indicate this gradation in other colleges. The only variation 
from this was the “ discussion on Bloomerania,’’ which, by the way was omitted, 
as being thought perhaps somewhat too mischievous, by the Faculty. We could 
not but think that the young men, with their short and very full silk gowns, pre- 
sented a somewhat Bloomer-aspect themselves; though unquestionably this is by 
far the most graceful costume for the undeveloped figures which we see in most 
college graduates, made so conspicuously visible upon a commencement stage. 
The awkwardness and impracticability of such a Bloomer costume, however, if 
assumed by the men, was sufficiently indicated by the damage done to the sleeves 
on this occasion, the fullness of which seemed to catch every unfortunate projec- 
tion of the hall: an incident causing no little merriment to the fair critics present. 
The ladies in the galleries kept up an incessant shower of bouquets, which fell 
with more or less vehemence after every speech, according to the number of gentle 
allies attracted by the several orators. The young men who did themselves most 
credit ou the occasion, we thought were Messrs. Darling, Abbott, Wightman, 
King, and Moore. We thought the oratory of all might have been a little im- 
proved, particularly in the volume of voice, and in deliberation of articulation ; 
our too common American error of slurring over the smaller syllables, being some- 
what marked. Mr. Moore, we understand, was the rival candidate for the vale- 
dictory, sharing—in fact--this honour with Mr. Noyes. Some little demonstration 
was‘made at the close by his friends, as indicating their displeasure at the choice 
of the valedictory orator. We presume, however, there never was yet a com- 
mencement when, in the estimation of some in the class, the salutatorian ought not 
to have been the valedictorian; very much as in this instance. A clever bur, 
lesque of the programme, got up we believe by one of the Alumni, added very 
much to the merriment of the occasion. At the close of the exercises, the gradua- 
ting class, with invited guests, partook of a collation at the University building. 
Much credit is due to the young gentlemen who acted as marshals of the day, for 
their courteous attention to the comfort of their friends. We regretted to hear of 
the severe illness of Prof. Johnson, who could not be present on the occasion. We 
wish all success to this eminent institution, and a numerous freshman class. 





Appointuicnts. 


Foreicn-OrFice, June 7.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint 
Lord Cowley, K.C.B., late Her Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary to the Swiss 
Confederation, to be Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Germanic Confederation.—The Limerick Chronicle says—“ Mr. 
Wyse, her Majesty’s ambassador in Greece, will, it is supposed, be transferred to 
Florence, as successor to his late friend Mr. Sheil, and Mr. Bellew will be sent 
to Greece in a similnr capacity. Sir Thomas N. Lear agpt secretary at Dublin 
Castle, is also mentioned.—The blue riband of the Order of St. Patrick, vacant 
by the death of the Ear! of Meath, has been bestowed by Lord Clarendon upon 
Pursens Massareene and Ferrard, who is a constant cetiioen on his Irish estates, 
and deservedly a favourite with all classes and all parties whether “ orange” or 


“ green.” a 
Army. 


War Orrice, June 17.—1st Regt of Life Gds ; W de Winton, gent, to be Cor 
and Sub Lt, by pur, v Caulfield, pro. 2d Drags; RS Hunter, gent, to be Cor, by 
par, v Gratrex, pro. 7th Lt Drags; Capt L Newman, from 72d Ft, to be Capt, v 
Cooper, who ex; Capt C HS G Lord Garvagh, from 10th Lt Drags, to be Capt, 
v Bowles, whoex. 9th Lt Drags; Cor W W Arbuthnot to be Lt, by pur, v 
Mallet, who ret; C D Rich, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Arbuthnot. 10th Lt Sree, 
Capt C Bowles, from 7th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Lord Garvagh, whoex; G 
Webster, gent, to be Cor, by pur, v Cuthbert, pro. 17th Lt Drags; J T Cator, 

nt, to be Cor, by pur, v Thomson, pro. 1st Regt of Ft; C Hurt, gent, to be Ens, 

y pur, v Webster, pro. 2d Ft; Maj J Burns to be Lt-Col, by pur, v Curruthers, 
C.B., who ret; Capt T W E Holdsworth to be Maj, by pur, v Burns; Lt C Squire 
to be Capt, by pur, v Holdsworth. To be Lts, by pur; Ens J Chalmers, v Gal- 
lop, who ret ; H Grimston, v Russell who ret; J Thompson, v J R Jackson, 
~ ret; C Gibbs, v Squire. To be Ensigns, by pur; GA ie gent, v Baker, 


who ret; W H Spencer, v Chalmers, pro; Assist-Surg H C Foss, from 55th Ft, 









































Houses. PoPpuLATION. 

we aes gh Persons. | Males. | Females. 

Great Britain and Islands 
in the British Seas ..... 675,451| 165,603) 29,109|| 20.919,531| 10,184,687| 10,734,844 
England and Wales....... 276,975) 152,570| 26,529|| 17.905.-31| 8,754 554) 9,151,277 
feotland........ *""""1""376.650| 11,956| 2.378|| 2.670.784) 1,363,622, 1,507,162 
Istaads in the British 21,26 1,077) 202 1 66,511 76,405 
See bs done oannos> <0 1307,722|  16,889| 4,817|| 2,363,141) 1,104,356] 1,258,785 

1841 [7th June.) 

Great Britain and Islands 
seeine Beitish Seas... .-|3,465,981| 198,129 30,334] 1,655,981 0,074,642] 9,581,339 
England ehet....20s 943,939| 173,234| 27,468)| 15,911,757| 7,775,224] 3,136,533 
oe amegertacon 508, 24,026, 2,646)| 2,620,184, 1,241,862| 1,378,322 
Islands in the British Seas| 19,190 69, 220) '194,040| ” 57,556)” 66,484 
I 262,737} 11,324) 4,032|| 1,948,369! 912,001! 1,036,368 














Note.—The army in Great Britain, and the navy, merchant seamen, and other persons 
on board vessels in the ports, are included in the return of 1851; the navy, merchant 
seamen, and persons on board vessels, were not included in 1841. 

The t decrease of houses in Scotland between 194! and 1851 is attributab!e to 
the fact, in 1841 flats or storeys were reckoned in many places as ‘ Houses;” in 
the present Census the more correct definition has been employed. 


GEORGE GRAHAM, Registrar-General. 
Census-office, Craig’s-court, London, June 14, 1851. 





The following extract from a London paper of the 21st ult., shows 
that the departing, as well as the arriving, emigrant is deemed lawful 
prey by a gang of unprincipled runners. May strong measures be 
taken here, as at Liverpool, for preventing the abuse or prosecuting 
the offenders ! 

Arrack upon THE EmiGcrants’ Home 1n Liverpoou.—lIn ad- 
dition to the institution for emigrants, conducted by Mr. Sabel, in 
Moorfields (Liverpool), another, under the direction of Mr. Marshall, 
has been recently established under the patronage of the local authori- 
ties, in Vulcan street, Clarence Dock, in the same town. This has given 
such annoyance to those who have hitherto yictimised the unfortunate 
emigrants arriving in Liverpool, that a combination has existed for the 

of putting down by any means the Emigrants’ Homes, which 
ve put a stop to their nefarious traffic. In consequence of the formi- 
dable array of these mancatchers, who surround vehicles carrying 
ts to the Home, and take t to other places, the assistance 
of the police to prevent those practices was granted by the magistrates : 
and on Monday afternoon a regular attack was made upon Mr. Robert 
Williams, while conveying to the Home a party of about 100 emigrants 
to embark for Nova Cambria. For some time Mr. Williams's life was 
im great danger ; but by the activity of the police the rioters were dis- 
wien some of them being apprehended and conveyed before the magis- 
tes. Mr. Aspinall, the barrister, attended for the prosecution ; and 
in the interim the magistrates gave directions to Mr. Dowling, the chief 
tendent of police, to afford every protection to the establishments 
of Mr. Sabel and Mr. Marshall. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 


‘The first requisite of a college commencement, a tolerably cool day, character- 

ized this anniversary ; and a large and brilliant audience was assembled in Tri- 
pler Hall on the morning of Wednesday, to hear the exercises incident to the 
eccasion. Part of Maretzek’s operatic orchestra was gathered in front of the 
stage, aad discoursed, meantime, enlivening music. Twenty-two candidates were 
graduated, receiving the Baccalaureate degree. The speeches of the day, as is 
usval in such cases, varied very much in point of merit. The subjects chosen by 
the speakers are perhaps the best exponents of the intellectual character of the 
elass, and give as good a key to the calibre of their minds as any detailed report 
of their speeehes could do. After the two Latin and English salutatory addresses, 
the subjects chosen, with the names of the orators, were as follows. 

The Inconsistency of the Ancient Moralists, by Francis W. Smith, St. A‘bans, 


Vt; Our Future, by Elisha C. Darling, New York City; The Rulers of the 
by Austin Abbott, New-York City; The Character and Genius of Gold- 


smith, by Edwin B. Thompson, New-York City; Triumphs of the Warrior and 
of the er, by Frederick G. Burnham, Morristown, N.J-; The Utilitarian 
Tendencies of the Times, by Thomas Pawon, Fayette Co., Penn. ; Physical Edu 


cation in America, by Frederick B. Wightman, New-York City ; The Genius of 


Milton, by Augustus E. King, Port Byron, N. Y.; Discussion—Bloomerania, b 
John B. Jr. New-York City, William H. Kuouse, New-York City ; The 


Old Age of the ar, by Charles S. Webb, Greenport, L- I. ; The Advantages 
and Dangers of the Cultivation of the Tmogioaden, b » Henry White, Jr., ran 
York City; The World of Thought, by Albert 8. Zabriskie, Paramus, N.J.; Re- 


and the Represented, by George M. Van Derlip, New-York City ; 


to be Surg, v G R Smith, placed on half-pay. 12th Ft; G Robertson, gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Goodrich, pro, 14th Ft; C M Wilson, cent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Barlow, pro. 18th Ft; Gent Cadet C Lynch, from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens, with- 
out pur, v Cripps, app to 24th Ft. 24th Ft; Lt H Nangle, from 67th Ft, to be Lt, 
vJ Nagle, who ret upon half pay Ceylon Rifle Regt. 27th Ft; N Barnadisten, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Somerville, who ret. 39th Ft; F W Foster, Gent, to 
be Ens, by pur, v Wall, pro. 40th Ft; A H Stephens, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, 
v O'Hara, pro. 4ist Ft; Gent Cadet G W W Carpenter to be Ens, by pur, v 
Eccles, who ret. 44th Ft; E H Brackenbury, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v White, 
app to 25th Ft. 45th Ft; H S Willoughby, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Cameron, 
who ret. 55th Ft; Assist-Surg A Crocker, from Staff, to be Assist Surg, v Foss, 

roin2d Ft. 59th Ft; Lt R P Wigmore, from half-pay of Ceylon Rifle Regt, to 
“ Lt, v Peebles, pro to an Unatt’'d Co, 60th Ft; Capt C H Roddy, from half-pay 
Unatt, to be Capt, v A U Meik, whoex; Lt P B Roe to be Capt, by pur, v dy, 
who ret ; Sec Lt T Nicholson to be First Lt, by pur, v Roe. 62d Fe Lt and Adjt 
pro. 67th Ft; Lt J Inman, from half pay of Ceylon Rifle Regt, tobe Lt v Nangle, 
C Lambert to be Capt, without pur, v Pender, dec; H J Adeane, Gent, to be a. 
by pur, v O'Donnell, pro. 66th Ft; L Eames, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Paget, 
pro. 67th Ft; L Fisher, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Arnold, pro. 69th Ft; 
C E Malton, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Straton, app to 64th Ft. 70th Ft; Lt R 
Whigham, from 72d Ft, to be Lt, v Atkinson, whoex. 72d Ft; Capt E H Cooper, 
from 7th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Newman, who ex; Lt J Atkinson, from 70th Ft, 
to be Lt, v Whigham, who ex; Ens J § Wyllie to be Lt, by pur, v Thellusson, 
who ret. 78th Ft; W Knox, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v Burrowes, app to 45th 
Ft. 87th Ft; E Biron, Gent, to be Sec Lt, by pur, v Flamstead, pro. 88th Ft; 
G R Browne, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Wray, pro. 99th Ft; CB Malville, 
Gent, to be Ens, by ee. v Macdonald, pro. Rite Brigade; Assist-Surg F Rey- 
nolds, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Robinson, who resigns. 1et W 1 Regt ¥ 
P Muller, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Mackay, pro. 2nd W I Regt; G F 
Webster, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Crispin, dismissed the service by the 
sentence of a General Court Martial. 

HosPitTat ar gpa Fg we F W Knex to be Assist-Surg to the 
Forces, v Reynolds, app to Rifle Brigade. Acting Assist-Surg J Wyatt to be 
Assist Surg to the Furces, v Crocker, app to 55th Ft. 

OFFICE oF ORDNANCE, June 14.—Kl Regt of Artillery ; Capt E N Wilford to 
be Lt-Col, v Mee, retired upon full pay; Sec Capt W M H Dixon to be Capt, v 
Wilford; First LtC R O Evans to be Sec Capt, v Dixon; Sec Lt C F Cockburn 
to be Firt Lt, v Evans. 

War Orrick, June 20.—21st Regt of Foot; Lt E T King, from 87th Ft, to be 
Lt. v Shadwell, who ex. 43d Ft; Ensthe Hon L W Milles, to be Lt, by pur, v 
Colville, who ret. 57th Ft; Lt C W St Clair, tobe Adjt, v Armstrong, who resigns 
the Adjtcy only. 62d Foot; Ens J Sanderson, to be Adjt, v Lambert, pro; Gent 
Cadet J W Tibbit from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens, v Sanderson, app Adjt. 70th Ft; 
Capt A G Shawe, from half-pay Unatt, to be Capt, v Paschal, pro to an Unatt 
Majority. 73d Ft; Lt F Reeve to be Adjt v Fletcher, killed in action; Ens H 
Mackenzie to be Lt, without pur v Reeve, app Adjt; Gent Cadet R J Hereford, 
from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens, v Mackenzie. Sist Fi; Lt C E Goodwin, to be 
Capt, by pur. v Little, who ret; Ens G Betts, to be Lt, by pur, v Good- 
win; Lt A Wright, to be Adjt, v Woods, who resigus the Adjtcy only. 87th 
Fr; Lt J F T Shadwell, from 2ist Ft, to be Lt, v King, whoex. 91st Ft, 
Lt W F Norman, from 97th Ft, to be Lt, v Annesley, who ex. 97th Ft; Lt W 
R Annesley, from 91st Ft, to be Lt, v Norman, whoex. 3d WI Regt; Ens and 
Adjt C Kerr to have the rank of Lt. St Helena Regt; Lt J H Prenderville to be 
Adjt, v Hayes, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 

The 2nd Queen’s Royals, and the 43d Regiments, both in Ireland, are said to 
be under orders for the Cape of Good Hope.——Major George Talbot, of the 43d 
Light Infantry (who for some years past filled the post of Military Secretary to 
Lieut-Gen Rowan, C.B., the Geveral commanding the forces in British North 
America), has been selected by Lieut-Gen Armstrong, the newly appointed Com- 
mander-in Chief of the Forces at Madras, tobe his Excellency’s Military Secre- 
tary at that Presidency. 


Navy. 


By the death of Vice Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, Capt. Houston Stewart, 
C.B., becomes Rear Admiral of the Blue.—The following retired Captains have 
been promoted to the rank of retired Rear- Admiral, on the terms set forth in the 
London Gazette of the 1st of September, 1846, but without increase of pay :— 
Captains A. P. Hamilton, D. Lawrence, R. H. Rogers, G. Bentham, J. A. Mur- 
ray, T. Renwick, H. Higman, G. Hewson, J. M. Ferguson, J. Gourly, A. Bald- 
win, and H. C. Deacon.—The good service pension that fell in hand on the de- 
cease of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington has been conferred upon Vice. Admiral 
Sir Samuel Pym, K.C.B., certainly one of the most distinguished flag officers in 
in the navy.—A captain’s good-service pension has been bestowed by Sir F. 
Baring on Capt. H. B. Powell: This officer saw some sharp service as a lieu- 
tenant, and when a commander served as a volunteer in Sir David Milnes’ flag- 
ship at Algiers, and was entrusted with the superintendence of placing the ex- 
plosion vessel, which contained 143 barrels of powder, and which exploded under 
the semi-circular battery. As a captain he has never served—the captain’s good- 
service pension, therefore, nas been Sag for lieutenant and commander’s ser- 
vices.—The Caledonia, |20, Captain Carter, has arrived in Plymouth Sound from 
Malta, to be paid off.—The steam frigates Retribution, Capt. Warden, and Sidon, 
Commr. Gardner, are to convey troops to the Cape of Good Hope.—Her Majesty’s 
ship Enterprise. Capt. Collinson, C.B., sailed from es Kong, on the 2d of April 

» i 
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Ovituary. 


Vick-ADMIRAL Sin CHARLES Matcoum, K.C.B.—This gallant officer, who, 
death occurred at Brighton on the 14th ult, belonged to a famiiy Pre-eniinently 
distinguished in the last war. Among his brothers we may name the late Ad 


miral Sir Pulteney Malcolm, G.C.B., who died in 1838; General Sir John MAL 
colm, G C.B., who died in 1833; and Sir James Malcolm, K.C.B., a A 


Marines, at the storming of Fort Oswego, on Lake Ontario, Sir Ch 


arles w 
born Sept. 5th, 1782, the tenth and youngest son of the late George pr bel 


Malcolm, 


Esq., of Burnfoot, county Dumfries (a descendant of the Malcolms of Lahore and 
Innerteil,) by Margaret his wife, sister of Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart, In 
1795 he embarked as midshipman on board the Foz, 32, commended by his bro. 


ther Pulteney, and in 1847 attained the rank of Vice Admiral of the Blue, 4), 
public services during the war were of importance. Suffice it for our purpose , 
state that the gallant officer was actively employed in the East and West | , 
and the Channel. When in the Narcissus (Oct. 30th, 1807) he made a des 
attack with four boats on a convoy of 30 sail, lying in Couquet Road, near Bres; 
under the protection of several heavy batteries, but was eventually obliged to re. 
tire; and in the same year it was his fortune to be the chief instrument of Presery- 
ing the property of the British at Oporto from falling into the hands of the Frene} 
From 1828 to 1838, Sir Charles held the appointment of Superimendent of the 
Indian Navy. 


ndies, 
perate 


At his residence, Stable Yard, St. James's, aged 68, Thomas Moule, Esq., a 
well-known writer on antiquarian, topographical, and heraldic subjects —g\q. 
denly, at Gosfield-hall, Essex, Edward George Barnard, Esq, M.P for Green. 
wich, aged 73.—In Clarges-street, Sir Charles Bannerman, Bart.—At his resiq- 
ence, in Glocester-place, Sir David Scott, Bart., K.H., aged 68.—At Boulogne. 
sur-Mer, suddenly, late Lieut.-Col. Richard Bayly, of B.B.M. 12th Regiment o; 
Foot, aged 73.—At his house in Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Frederick Read 
Orme Villebois, Esq., of Benham-park, Berks, in his 69th year.—At Brussels, jn 
his 66th year, Robert Hedger, Esq., a magistrate and depaty-lieutenant of the 
county of Surrey, many years chairman of the Adjourned Sessions.—Ac Edmon. 
ton, aged 81, Col. W. Gravatt, Royal Engineers.—At Doddington-hall, in the 
county of Lincoln, Lieut.-Col. G. R. P. Jarvis, aged 77.—On the 12th May, off the 
Rio Pongas, on the west coast of Africa, in command of H.B. ship Spy, Lieut 
Edward Hill, R.N., son of the late Vice-Admiral Henry Hill.—At Edinburgh 
Thomas Maitland, Esq., of Dun Drennan, one of the senators of the College of 
Justice, aged 58.—Thomas 8. Peckson, Esq., R.N., author of several scientitic 
and other works.—Lt. Massie, H.M.S. Ajax. 


sRusic. 


Irattan OperRa—“ Ernani” and “Anna Bolena,” have been the principal 
attractions for the week. The former was uncommonly well given on Tuesday 
evening, Truffi singing with much more animation and effect than usual, while 
Bettini and Marini admirably sustained their parts. Such music as this is always 
pleasing to the performers—they are fond of singing it. The parts seem to lie wel] 
for each voice, calling principally into play the most effective registers. Yet it js 
equally true, that the best singeng music—rather the best music for singing, is 
not always the best sounding music. We are not strong admirers of Verdi, even 
in a popular school which does not elicit our highest admiration. It is, however, 
in itself no small merit, to write attractively and gratefully for singers. The 
Italians can unquestionably dw this better than the compusers of any other schoo! 
however unacceptable, to many, the music may be, by itself considered. Verdi 
is still young, not over six or eight and thirty ; a man of quiet and uopretending 
manners. At the time he was composing “ Ernani” he is said to have been Ja- 
boring under extreme melancholy, so much so, at one time, as seriously to meditate 
suicide. We trust that ihe boding horn, which might consummate, for him, so 
serious a destiny, may ever be silent. 

* Anna Bolena’’ was given on Wednesday evening to a numerous audience 
This is doubtless Donizetti’s most carefully-written opera. There is much that is 
fresh and newly-thought init. He gave himself some trouble to maintain a cer- 
tain intelligent musical-warfare between the vocal and instrumental parts, treating 
the orchestra, in many instances, differently from a mere shallow accompaniment— 
the usual instrumental treatment of the Italians. For those who have but halfa 
musical ear, any modern opera is very trash, in this respect, after the inimitable 
“Don Juan.” We hope to have “ Anna Bolena,” which is the only novelty we 
have heard in some time, frequently repeated. The singers, with the exception o! 
Bosio, hardly did themeelves justice on Wednesday evening, both Marini and 
Miss Whiting being quite hoarse. The vocal parts and the instruments were wide 
apart, equally in tune and dime. We thought the costuming, (with the exception 
of rather an excessive length of the open sleeve) uncommonly becoming, both 


Bosio and Miss Whiting, Let us soon hear “ Anna Bolena”’ again, Mr. Ma 
retzek. 








Bram. 


Tak Broapway THEATRE.—A young candidate for the highest place on the 
boards has been essaying a round of parts at this house, commencing on Monday 
last with that of Hamlet. Mr. Wilmarth Waller, for so he is announced, hes 
made his appearance in our midst unheralded by any preparatory flourishes : he 
is said to be a native of New York, but to have studied and practised his profes 
sion in England. His recommendations for the stage are an intelligent expression 
of face, a slight but well-knit figure, a well-modulated chest voice agreeable in its 
medium tones though aptto become husky under excitement, an easy carriage, 2 
quiet self possession, and a praiseworthy reluctance to rant. Now all this, for a0 
actor, constitutes a fair stock in trade wherewith to begin the theatrical world ; but 
it takes all this, and a great deal more, to astonish that old stager—the Town. Mr. 
Waller plays with propriety, but we do nut recognise in him the presence of geni- 
us. He might elevate into their legitimate importance some of the minor characters 


many aspirants start off with that pernicious prover) as their guide—aut Caesar, 
aut nullus—the result being that, for one Ceesar, we have nine hundred and ninety- 
nine nullities. It were far better, more honourable, more lucrative, more attrac: 
tive, to be a perfect Laertes or Horatio, than to be a tolerable and tolerated Hamitt. 
But, alas! the total absence of aim or endeavour, with rare exceptions, now 00 
servable in the filling up of Shakspeare’s plays, is enough to discourage their lovers 
and supporters ! We again saw Mr. Waller, on Wednesday evening, as Virgins 
and must repeat our impression that he has fewer faults than most young pretend: 
ers, but that his excellences are rather negative than positive. 

This house, we believe, closes in a few days ; and will re-open under the stage 
management of Mr. Thomas Barry. The success of next season depends entir? 
ly on the worth of the entertainments offered. Lamentations over the neglectéé 
drama are all fudge. New York craves for excitement; only give the Town? 
chance of being amuused, and there is no limit to its patronage. But the appli- 
ances which diverted our forefathers are too musty for the present generation. 


Burton & Co. at Nipto’s—Coleman’s five act comedy, “ Who wants * 
guinea ?,”’ was brought out on Tuesday evening, having been shelved for twen'y 
years. We recognise in it a specific moral, and inthis respect it differs from 
many comedies old and new, the moral being often just as far out of sight at the 
end of the fifth act, as it is at the commencement of the first. The rash, imp! 
sive, unreflecting, bestowal of alms and sympathy is shown to be productive of as 
much harm as good, whilst at the same time a generous philanthropy is ° 
stinted of its meed of approval. The plot of the piece is meagre to the last 
degree : those who are familiar with it will not care to have it recapitulated ; 
and those who are not cognisant of it truly lose nothing by their ignors"** 
The play was cast with remarkable strength, and every one appeared well up 2 
his or her part, not always the case on the first night of a novelty, for such it 9% 
be called. The performance we must commend in the highest terms, without 
servation or drawback. Possibly this able company found what flimsy mateT’” 
they had to deal with, and so exerted themselves to make it a play of character, as 
in no other way could the audience have enjoyed it. Thus we had a rare pictore 
of the hasty and profusely liberal old gentleman in Blake’s Mr. Torrent ; ® oe 
broken semi-misanthropist in Bland’s Mr. Barford ; a rollicking spendthritt 7 
Lester’s Sir Larry; amiable shrewdness in Rea’s Mr. Heartly ; honest blafines® 
in Dunn's Jonathan Oldskirts ; drunkenness and dry humour done to the , in 
Placide’s Andrew Bang the gamekeeper ; impudence and drollery set 04" with 6 
thousand comic touches in Burton’s Solomon Gundy the rat-catcher; 2" ovtoge 
narian family steward in Parsloe’s Carrydot ; a prudish and indignant wr 
keeper to match. in Mrs. Hughes’ Mrs. Glastonbury ; and a hapless maiden oe , 
ly brought through her troubles, in the Fanny of Miss Weston, who looks 
pretty and plays so pathetically, that we wish she would bear in mind that ae 
generally coutrive to show a peep, here and there at least, of the sunshiny ert 
their characters. Miss Weston must look to it that she does not became a nal 
sical; and we venture to say so much, because we think she is capable of SUPP" 
ing the important place vacated by Mrs. Russell in this establishment: 


7 out 


jnging 
Brovcuam’s Lrceum.—Benefits have been in vogue here lately, brins!* F 
. ® ht nde 
some occasional star, but hot requiring any particular notice. This house, 2 





for the Arctic Regions, calling en route at Port L} Boni 
aiedenmner gions, g t) oyd, in the Bonin group, for 


is taken for a short space by a French vaudeville company. 


in old and modern dramas, now slurred over and rendered insipid, because too - 
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Notices of New Works. 


xron FALLS, PICTURESQUE AND Descriptive. Edited by 
beg) New York. 1851. Putnam.—This little volume is a 
‘ pocket-companion for the visitor to the charming locality which 
strates —DAY; more, it will send or ought to send many tourists 
ost direction, for assuredly this country contains few more attract- 
exhibitions of natural scenery. One great recommendation of 
ston is its diffusiveness ; the impressions produced by its exceeding 
veliness cannot be all concentrated and imbibed ata draught, but the 
it may wander, and the eye may rove for hours, without any sense 
atiety. That this is the fact may be seen in this tiny hand-book, 
ith its dozen of clever wood-cuts, after drawings by a triplet of Ger- 
. artists, Messrs. Heine, Kummer, and Muller, some of which are 
; jicious little gems. Mr. Willis contributes two or three of his bril- 
ant pennings from the Home Journal, and introduces to notice a de- 
Jed account of this romantic glen, written by Mr. Sherman, who in 
,esense may be called the founder of the Falls, for he first made them 
own to the general public, and rendered them agreeably accessible. 
tus Daventer oF Nicut. By S. W. Fullom, Ibid. Harpers.— 
iis is a reprint of a London novel, by an author whose name bas not 
qmiliar sound. From the preface we might have expected an elabo- 
esetting forth of social evils, with sundry philosophical disquisi- 
ions appended thereto ; but we find that the writer only mixes up high 
‘and low life in one curiously interwoven tale, full of startling 
sects and chance rencontres, as striking and as improbable as any- 
hing in the whole region of melo-drama. In fact one is half tempted 
» suspect that the author has written for the stage, such is the general 
imming over the surface of character, and so many are the telling 
sints. It is rather a clever book nevertheless, and will suit those 
ders well, who like to combine the romantic dash of old-time crime 
yd adventure with the ordinary routine of our own days. We should 
ii that Mr. Fullom is intensely severe upon the Puseyites, and dips 
casionally into theological topics, but though we go with him entirely 
bis denunciations of the above-named sect, we should scarcely choose 
in or a spiritual guide ; and will explain our dissent from him by a 
ery short quotation. The heroine, by the way, has been playing the 
ps and downs of life, all through the story, has been raised from a 
pal-mine to fashionable circles, plunged again into Spitalfields weaver- 
om, ad thence brought out amongst her wealthy friends, with ne 
iter prospect than that of earning her living as a governess. At 
his period of doubt she received a letter. 


Millicent drew a deep breath when she came tothe end. Then, penetrated 

the unsearchable goodness of Providence, she sank on her knee, and buried 
r face in her hands. 

Her adoration, her deep, pious, fervent thankfulness, did not take the form of 
ords ; for it was unconscious—an impulse of the soul, which speech could not 
press. It poured itself forth in a flood of confused, but earnest and throbbing 
houghts, rising spontaneously, involuntarily from the heart ; and with them blend- 
ia reverent conviction that He who had brought her to this good heritage, through 
much ill and disaster, would still watch over her, and, in prosperity as in ad- 
ersity, keep her feet from falling. 





ey OCOlCOlUPOPFlCeTDES Clw”eti—“‘ 
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The information was without doubt very acceptable—it was to the 
fect that an old baronet, as proud as Lucifer, had bequeathed her 
3000 per annum. She was a good, religious, high-principled girl, 
as Millicent ; but the ** good heritage” of Mr. Fullom does not suffi- 
ently accord with the “‘take no thought for the morrow, what ye 
hall eat, or what ye shail drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed,” 
) induce us, as we have hinted, to become disciples of this anti-Pusey- 


tic novelist. 
; 


Tut ParrHenon. Ibid. Loomis, Griswold & Co.—The first num- 
rol’ new serial, intended for the due setting forth of American 
thors and artists ; and if it keep up the spirit and beauty with which 
opens, it will richly merit success. It is in quarto form, and printed 
ith rare neatness upon excellent paper. Its contents area prose tale 
y Fenimore Cooper, the scene of which is laid on Seneca Lake; short 
tributions in verse by Mrs. Sigourney and Miss Hannah F. Gould; 
fne and spirited ballad-poem by Mr. Duganne, called ‘“‘ The Maiden 
d the Shield,” and anent the Scottish Covenanters ; together with two 
three shorter pieces also in verse by Mr. W. Ross Wallace. The 
gravings are both numerous and artistic, and we heartily trust that 
te enterprise will be encouraged. 























Tue Art-Journau. Jbid. G. Virtue.—The June number is a 
ouble one, containing in addition to its usual attractions, some scores 
wood-cuts from objects exhibited at the Crystal Palace. After 
ading so much on the subject, it is delightful to vary one’s source of 
Mormation, and see them represented to the bodily eye. The best 
igraving in the current number is “ Red-Cap,” from a picture by 
nee, in the Vernon Gallery. Red-cap is a monkey wearing such an 
ppendage, and earnestly examining the contents of a larder. For 
al-game, fruit, and such objects of still-life, Lance is unequalled by 
ty living artist, nor has he many superiors amongst painters niched 
m the temple of Fame. 
The following trifle is worth notice. 
An interesting anecdote is current, illustrative of the interest taken 
y Her Majesty in the Sketching Society. Several of the drawings 
‘ving been sent for by her for her inspection, she intimated her in- 
‘ation to select a subject for one of their reunions herself, and with a 
*", no doubt, of testing the ingenuity of the painters, fixed upon the 
ord‘ Elevation.” To make assurance doubly sure, the Queen sent a 
pecial messenger to the house at which the society was assembled, who 
vumenced the subject selected by the Queen at seven o’clock, and re- 
urned to the palace with the sketches. It is worthy of remark that 
"S18 one of the best series of sketches in the Exhibition. 
Jenny Linp in AMERICA. By C. J. Rosenberg. Ibid. Stringer. 
Although we have not ourselves been ‘ charmed by the voice of the 
Tuer,” we must note a protest against the libellous portrait of 
le, Lind prefixed to this neat little volume. It may perchance be 
mended to counteract the hyperbolical tone adopted generally by the 
_ ‘n sounding her praises ; but at least it is too ugly to be like her. 
it book itself is a narrative of her tour through this country, and is 
dently got up by a warm partisan of Mlle. Lind and Mr. Barnum. 
. ~ ‘nterspersed with some tolerably free remarks on the distant lo- 
a and contains a few lively sketches of incidents and 
1 quvDson’s Bay TERRITORIES, AND VANCOUVER’s ISLAND. 
hin aa Martin. London. 1849. Boone. A copy of this work, in 
thors vo form, has just been sent us; and from our knowledge of the 
asia eee and trustworthiness in descriptive and statistical 
* ng, we have no hesitation in recommending it strongly to those 
"atch with attention the proceedings of the great chartered com- 
¥ whose name heads this notice. 
mani J. E. Warren. New York. 1851. Putnam.—A small 
htion. Scenes and adventures on the banks of the Amazon, the pro- 
utely i a suppose, of an exceedingly youthful author. For- 
iter, at ‘oan have not been a hacknied theme with vigorous 
ile it whos er therefore has a freshness and novelty which 
h ieseaien ive. The Brazilian forests indeed, with their match- 
cht waied wealth, and their curious varieties of natural history, 
las to th mpt 4n intelligent traveller to communicate his observa- 
public; and where Mr. Warren simply describes what he 
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saw, one may read him with pleasure and profit. 
writing and sentimentality lead him, however, occasionally, into bathos. 

Taxurs’s Dramatic Macazine. J. Tallis & Co.—The April num- 
ber of this valuable periodical contains good portraits of Mr. and Miss 
Vandenhoff, with a memoir of their professional lives and a critical es- 
say on their position in the theatrical lists. A iaonthly record of the 
principal dramatic occurrences is added as usual, and on the whole, 
‘this publication fully deserves support. 

Taxuis’s Scriprure Naruraw History. Ibid. A very neat and 
useful work, issued in successive numbers, got up in very pleasing 
style, but with no special connection with Scripture whatever. These 
clap-trap misnomers are reprehensible. 


Books Receivep.—The Adventures of Paul Periwinkle, by the author of “ Ca- 
vendish.” H. Long & Brother.—Memoirs of W. Wordsworth, by C. Words. 
worth, D. D., vol. Il, Boston. Ticknor.—An Enquiry into the cause of Natural 
Death, or Death from old Age, by Homer Bostwick, M.D. Stringer & Towns- 
end.—Cosmos, a sketch of a physical description of the Universe, by A. Von Hum- 
bold, translated from the German, by E. C. Oé. Harpers.—Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine for June. L. Scott §- Co.—Mr. Webster's speeches at Buffalo, 
Syracuse, and Albany, May, 1851. Mirror Office—The New Dido, No. IV. H. 
Kernot.—Graham's, Godey’s, and Sartain's Philadelphia Magazines, for July. 
Dewitt.—P\ymouth and the Pilgrims, or Incidents of Adventure in the History of 
the First Setlers, by Joseph Banvard. Boston, Gould § Lincoln.—Meg and 
Alice, the Merry Wives of Windsor, by Mrs. Cowden Clarke, one of her tales of 
the girlhood of Shakspeare’s heroines. Putnam.—The Countess of Salisbury, a 
Chronicle of the Order of the Garter, from the French of A. Dumas. Stringer. 





GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Austrian Scutpture.—This name is given to the productions of 
Milan, Uarrara, and other places in Italy, still under the yoke of Aus- 
tria, whereas they should rightly be classed under Italian productions. 


One of the principal show-pieces in the room, and which excites the 
wonder of gazing thousands every day, is “‘ The Veiled Vestal,” by 
Raffaelle Monti. The ambition of the artist in this production is to 
represent the effect of a face seen through a veil; and so ingeniously 
has he managed it, that at a distance of the breadth of the room, the 
face—the marble face—actually looks as if it were covered with a real 
piece of lace. This is a triumph of mechanical dexterity certainly, but 
upon the value and merit of which we may have some misgiving, see- 
ing that it achieves a greater verisimilitude of the worthless rag of a 
veil—being to the eye reality—than of the poor face, which remains 
still, pale, cold stone. The ancients would never have been guilty of 
such profanation of their subject. *Tis true they took pride in repre- 
senting the soft outline of the limbs as rounding out and supporting the 
crisp light folds of the draperies of their figures (which, by the way, 
they seldom liked to exhibit entirely nude, except when the case ren- 
dered it necessary); but they would certainly have torn the vestal’s 
veil from her face before they took her portrait, or would have aban- 
doned her altogether as a subject So much for the ancients, who can 
well take care of themselves. Proceeding to a nearer examination of 
Signor Monti’s performaace, we find, as we suspected, indeed knew 
must be the case, that his veil effect is a mere trick of art, and a trick 
practised to the utter destruction of the beauty of his vestal’s face, 
whether seen from afar or near. Artfully disposing the folds of the 
veil, and making them generally very broad on the outer parts, and 
very narrow, nay, almost vanishing, on the inner parts, being those 
next the face, he further roughs the surface of the intermediate spaces, 
as if the flesh were actually covered with a veil; and these surfaces 
seen at a distance, take the lights in such a manner, that, blending 
with those on the outer surfaces of the veil, they produce the general 
effect intended, the form of the face being dimly and indistinctly seen 
as through a veil. In reality, portions of it only are seen at one and 
the same time, and in one direction, and the effect so produced is not a 
genuine effect quasi, but adelusion; not a matter brought to the mind’s 
eye by means of the sense of sight, but a trick played off upon the too 
credulous fancy at the expense of the organ of vision. Common sense 
and legitimate art are further outraged in this work by the intro- 
duction of a basket of real artificial white roses in the hands of the 

nre, instead of a sculptured offering in marble. The drapery gene- 

ty’ts artificial, and the whole character of the piece is unearthly and 
disagreeable. 

There are two other examples of the same sort of trickery in the 
room. One entitled ‘‘A Bashful Beggar,” by Democrito Gandolfi, 
whose “‘ Grief and Faith” we have already noticed, represents a woman 
seated by the roadside, her face covered by, but partially revealed be- 
neath, the folds of a linen drapery, in which is also wrapped the infant 
in her arms. More prominent, and at her feet are two children beg- 
ging. A mile-stone, with ‘ Dover” on it, informs us that the party are 
on their travels, and an inscription on a scroll upon the ground states 
her sad case :—‘* Je suis emigrante, mére, veuve, et j'ai une aneurisme 
au ceeur.” All these points show a striving after effect by illegitimate 
means, which pure art would disdain, The third veiled figure is 
smaller than either of the others, and which it may be sufficient to 

oint out by name: it pretends to represent ‘‘ A Slave in the Market,” 
o Raffaelle Monti, the artificer of the ‘* Veiled Vestal,” who seems to 
have adopted this notion asa spécialitié. Indeed, it appears he has 
not been without encouragement, the ‘* Veiled Vestal” being announced 
as the property of the Duke of Devonshire. 





MR. PUNCH AGAIN SUED FOR LIBEL. 
Bail Court, Thursday 12th June. 
THE QUEEN V. BRADBURY AND EvAws. 


Mr. Baddeley was instructed to apply for arule calling upon Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, who were the printers and publishers of a well- 
known weekly newspaper, called Punch, to show cause why a criminal 
information should not issue against them for a libel contained in that 
newspaper of the 19th of April last upon the Rev. Peter Daly, of Gal- 
way, Ireland, on whose behalf the application was made. Mr. Daly 
was a gentleman of the highest character and respectability, who had 
been resident at Galway for upwards of 80 years, and who was a priest 
of the Roman Catholic Church ; he was also the vicar of the diocese of 
Galway, to which office he was elected by the society of that diocese 20 
years ago. He had a population of 10,000 souls under his spiritual 
care. He had also the honour of filling several civil offices in the town 
of Galway ; he was one of the Commissioners for regulating the town ; 
he was one of the Harbour Commissioners of the town; and he was also 
one of the directors of the Galway GasCompany. His Lordship would 
therefore see that Mr. Daly was a person whose situation in life, and 
whose character in society, not only entitled him to respect, but made 
it most important to himself, and to those under his spiritual care, 
that his character should not be improperly assailed. It appeared 
from the affidavits that his attention was called to the libel about the 
end of April, which reflected most seriously upon his character, and 
which assailed also the sacred religin which he professed. The libel 
professed to comment upon a report of a speech which was supposed to 
have been delivered at a public meeting at Galway, and it alleged that 
in that speech Mr. Daly had stated that on a former occasion he had 
urged that certain persons should be sent from Ireland—40 to Liver- 
pool, 30 to Bristol, and 30 to Portsmouth—to set fire to the ships in 
those harbours. This was wholly untrue, and he should be able to 
show that this was utterly untrue, and that Mr. Daly had never, di- 
rectly or indirectly, made any such speech or recommendation. He 
held such a contemplation in utter abhorrence. The paragraph was 
this— 

“A Christian Hero, his Cross, and Lucifer box.—‘ The world knows nothing of 
its greatest man,’ says poet Taytor, poet Wordsworth [see ‘ Excursion’] havin 
said tne same thing before him. Here is the Rev. Peter Daly, Catholic priest o 
the town of Galway, burning like a lamp in a sepulchre when he ought to shine 
like a star in the firmament. Daly made atruly hecroic s;eech, a real poteen 
oration, last week at a dinner in Galway, in which speech he crumbled Lord John 
Russell to dust—crumbled him as a giant’s fingers would crumble pound-cake— 
and where Daly said that in 48 he had given advice that would have overturned 
England.” 

Then the following was stated to be an extract from the speech of 
Daly :— 

“ He had proposed that there should be taken a hundred picked men, each man 
like himself! and that forty of them should be sent to Liverpool, thirty to Bristol, 
and thirty to Portsmouth, and on a certain day and hour to settire to and burn down 
the English fleet, and at one blow destroy the Government.” 

The article then proceeded :— 

“The proposal was heroic; but where get a hundred men of such sublime en. 
nobling powers as Priest Daly !We doubt whether even Ireland, prolific mother 
of Christian heroes, could supply them. Nevertheless, the mind is uplifted and 
enlarged by a contemplation of the picture painted in flames by the hero that might 





His attempts at fine | 


have been. Beautiful, too, to imagine the advent of Daly to our shores, to see him 


—the teacaer of peace and -will to all men—with his cross and his lucifer box, 
land on the quay of all unconscions Liverpool; to watch him with his midnight 
panther tread. stealing down to the docks, and then—and then, to see the heavens 
red with conflagration! Ought we not to love Ireland, that gives us such priestly 

oodness: ought we notto hug to our bosomsa faith of which such men are the 

epositaries ; and ought we not, as Englishmen, to be especially proud of the con- 
tempt— the offspring of our strength—that takes no more heed of the gabble of such 
wretches than the lion heeds the vermin that shelter in his name 7” 
Of course it could not be necessary to comment upon this article asa 
most gross attack upon Mr. Daly. There could be no doubt that Mr. 
Daly was the person intended, because it distinctly marked him out as 
the Rev. Peter Daly, of the town of Galway. There was no other priest 
in that town, or that neighbourhood, and there could be no doubt of 
the libel being calculated to affect his character most seriously, to de- 
stroy his means of usefulness, and probably ruin him altogether. Slips 
from this newspaper, containing this paragraph, had been cut out and 
sent to various persons in the neighbourhood of Galway, by some mali- 
cious persons who were unknown at the time, for the purpose of in- 
juring Mr. Daly and exposing him to obloquy anddisgrace. The affi- 
davits stated that Punch was in general circulation throughout Ireland, 
and was commonly sold at the booksellers’ shops in Galway. i 
affidavit Mr. Daly stated that the libel was wholly false and unfounded 
in fact, and that he never did, either in the town of Galway or at any 
dinner, make and deliver any sp<ech so stated to be delivered, nor 
did he on any other occasion ever use words to that or the like effect, 
nor did he at any time, directly or indirectly, propose and suggest 
the sending any men to Liverpool, or Bristol, or Portsmouth, for 
the purpose of setting fire to the English fleet. That he held sucha 
thing in utter abhorrence and deiestation, and that such a diabolical 
attempt never entered his thoughts. Nothing could be more complete 
than the way in which Mr. Daly repudiated any such suggestion. The 
whole of the paragraph was a most atrocious and waxton attack upon 
Mr. Daly. It seemed that alittle before this publication there was a 
public dinner at Galway, in commemoration of St. Patrick’s day, at 
whieh Mr. Daly had presided. Among the company present was a Mr. 
Blake, the printer and publisher of a newspaper at Galway. The toast 
of ‘*The Press” was given, and Mr. Blake rose to return thanks, in 
doing which he expressed himself in somewhat similar terms to those 
set forth in the libel as having been used by Mr. Daly. Upon doing so 
Mr. Daly rose and expressed his utter indignation and disgust at any- 
thing of the kind being uttered; the whole company rose and support- 
ed Mr. Daly, and Mr. Blake was compelled to desist from continuing to 
use such language. Mr. Daly stated that had Mr. Blake persevered 
he should have exercised his authority and insisted upon Mr. Blake 
being turned out of the room. That, probably, had led to the state- 
ment, but how it came to pass that the expressions should have been at- 
tributed to Mr. Daly he was at a loss to conceive. A report of the pro- 
ceedings of the dinner had appeared in the Galway newspapers, but 
not a word of this kind had been reported. Even Mr. Blakein his own 
newspaper had su ssed what he himself hadsaid. It was, therefore, 
wanton abuse, and could not have arisen from any fair or reasonable 
mistake. Mr. Daly, therefore, felt that he was called upon to come 
forward promptly and vindicate his character, and he relied upon the 
Court for that assistance which the Court in such cases was in the habit 
of giving to persons thus maliciously assailed. He had come to Eng- 
land purposely to take legal advice and to have the necessary affi- 
— prepared, and to place himself before the Court and ask ior 
this rule, 

Mr. Justise Wightman.—Take a rule. 





Tue Late Sentence on CHARLES Huco.—Last week, we men- 
tioned the condemnation of this young man, for a violent article on ca- 
pital punishment. As, however, we like to let our readers hear both 
sides of a question, we extract the following reference to the facts of 
the case from the Times correspondent, writing from Paris on the 27th 
ultimo. 





I noticed this morning the sentence pronounced yesterday by the 
Assize Court of Paris on M. Charles Hugo, son of the poet, for remarks 
on the execution at Macon cf a nian named Montcharmont, for a double 
murder on the persons of two gendarmes, under circumstances of 
great atrocity. Montcharmont was found guilty by the jury, and with- 
out extenuating ¢ircamstances. No one, in fact, entertained a doubt of 
his guilt. The criminal petitioned for a pardon, or a commutation of 

unishment. The petition was referred by the President of the Repub- 

ic to the Council cf State, who, in turn, took the opinion of the Local 
Court. This opinion, owing to the enormity of the case, and to the 
absence of all extenuating circumstances, was unfavourable. The 
Council of State decided in the negative, and communicated that deci- 
sion to the President of the Republic. The President read with much 
attention the whole of the documents connected with the trial. The 
decision of the Council of State was ratified ; and the proper officers 
were informed that the law must take its course. On the day of execu- 
tion, and while the murderer was led to the scaffold, a conflict took 
place between him and the executioner, Montcharmont resisted all 
attempts to induce, or force him, to ascend the scaffold; and a struggle 
lasted during more than half an hour in the presence of a vast and 
silent multitude. The criminal was led back to prison, but at 5 o'clock 
the same evening was again conducted to the scaffold, when the sen- 
tence was executed. 

Those incidents furnished the philanthropists of the Socialist school 
with material for inveighing against the punishment of death ; and M. 
Charles Hugo, a young man of 23, wrote an article in the Evenement, 
the prevailing sentiment of which was, while advocating the abolition 
of capital punishment, to inspire compassion for the criminal and hor- 
ror of those who ‘martyrised’ him. The article was prosecuted by the 
Attorney-General, and the result was as [ have above mentiened. The 
Director of the journal was acquitted, but the author of the article, 
who was defended by his father, was convicted. The Attorney-General 
observed very justly that the prosecution was not directed against the 
advocacy of the abolition of the punishment of death—that was a 
question open to discussion—but against the outrages flung on the 
courts, the law officers, and the jury. 

The whole article is written not merely in a strain of sickly senti- 
mentalism, for which the school to which the Evénement belongs is 
known, but it tends to excite in the people a horror, not of crime of the 
deepest dye, but of those whose duty it is to punish it. There could be 
no harm in repeating what has been said over and over again by the 
speculative and experimental schools, by philosophers and philanthro- 
pists, on the abolition of the punishment of death for murder ; but no 
authority can tolerate that, while the law stands as it is, those who 
are bound to execute it shall be branded as executioners. But it is cu- 
rious that in such cases no pity is expressed for the victims who have 
been massacred in cold blood, but only for those who have massacred. 
No compassion is felt for the victims of the Barriére de Fontainbleau 
by those pretended philanthropists, whilst the murderers of General 
Brea and his aide-de-camp are regarded as ‘martyrs’ to the cause of 
liberty. The Evénement has not a word of pity for the innocent vic- 
tims of the ferocity of Montcharmont, but abundance of sentiment for 
the hardened criminal. And the same journal, alluding to the horrible 
assassination committed not many weeks since in Paris, by a youn 
man named Vion, on his master, mentioned that Vion had committe 
the crime because ‘Society’ had ill-treated him for the crime of his 
father. The murder, committed as preliminary to robbery, by a ser- 
vant in whom confidence is placed, is charged on ‘Society,’ and those 
who made Paris run with blood in the days of June, are termed ‘ our 
mistaken brothers,’ but no regret is expressed for their unhappy 
victims. 





M. Orriia on Nicorine.—The pending trial in Belgium has turn- 
ed the attention of learned and scientific men in Paris to the su'j ctof 
the above named and other deadly poisons. A late number of Galig- 
nani’s Messenger contains the following : 

At the last sitting of the Academy of Medicine at Paris M. Orfila’s 
report on Nicotine was read, This report, which confirms facts already 
known, contains many new observations of interest to chymists and 
medical jurisprudence, relative to the properties of the poison and of 
its traces after death. ie 

According to this document, nicotine was discovered in 1809 by 
Vangquelin, and is to be found in different kinds of nicotiana, in vari- 
ous proportions. Havannah tobacco contains 2 cent., that of the 
Nord 6, Virginia nearly 7, and that of Lot 8. Smokers, by inhaling 
the fumes of tobacco, introduce into their system a certain quantity 
(though small) of poisonous matter. Pure nicotine has the appearance 
of an oily transparent liquid, of @ pale yellow colour, which, after 
exposure, turns to brown. It is very hot to the taste, and its acrid 
smell slightly resen.bles that of tobacco; but when volatilized by heat 








it throws out characteristic vapours, which are so oppressive that 
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breathing becomes difficult in a room where a drop of the liquid has 
been spilt. As @ poisonous substance nicotine possesses excessive 

wer. In experiments made about 10 years ago, in 10 minutes M. 

rfila killed many dogs, on the tongues of which he had applied five 
drops of this alkali; with 12 drops death ensued in two minutes. But 
this powerful poison cannot escape the investigation of men of art. 
Pare nicotine (according to the conclusions of Messrs. Orfila and Stas) 
has certain characters by which it is detected as easily as a mineral 
poison. It can be discovered in the digestive channel, and its existence 
therein proved, though that channel contain but a few drops. And 
even when the poisonous substance has been absorbed, when it has 
passed into the other organs, it can still be discovered in those organs, 
and especially in the liver. M. Orfila has tried, on the liver of animals 
poisoned with 12 or 15 drops of nicotine, two methods of chymical 
analysis which he describes, and he has oy succeeded in pro- 

uring certain quantities of the poisons sought for. 

‘ M. Stas, by aahing use of & third method on the body of Gustave 
Fouguies, extracted nicotine from the tongue, the stomach, aad liquid 
contained therein; he also found some in the liver and lungs. He 
moreover obtained it from the wood flooring of the dining-room in 
which Gustave died, although the flooring had been washed with soap, 
oil, and warm water; and in his learned investigation the Belgian 
toxicologist had reecived no indication from the Juge d'Instruction. 
Before he was informed that Bocarmé had been making experiments 
relative to tobacco and nicotine, he had already found that the poison 
introduced into the*body of the victim was neither sulphuric acid (as 
has been supposed) nor acetic acid, but either conicine or nicotine. 

The progress which medical juriscousults have made recently is so 
great, that poisoning by morphine, strychnine, prussic acid, and other 
vegetable substances, hitherto regarded as inaccessible to our means of 
investigation, may now be detected and recognized in the most incon- 
testable manner. 

M. Orfila, in closing his notice, might well say,—‘ After these re- 
sults of judicial medical investigation, the public need be under no 
apprehension. No doubt intelligent and clever criminals, with a view 
to thwart the surgeons, will sometimes have recourse to very active 

isons little known by the mass and difficult of detection, but science 
ly on the alert, and soon overcomes all difficulty ; penetrating into the 
utmost depths of our organs, it brings out the proof of the crime, and 
furnishes one of the greatest pieces of evidence against the guilty; 





Deatu-Bep Romaw Carnonic Bequests.—Under this heading, in 
the Albion of the 12th of April last, a singular case was reported, as 
was also the commencement of legal proceedings against Cardinal 
Wiseman by a M. Metairie. The decision by mutual agreement is thus 
announced in one of our London files of the 21st ult. 


COURT OF VICE CHANCERY. 
METAIRIE 0, WISEMAN. 


This remarkable case, which, it may be remembered, arose out of 
certain large bequests made by a Frenchman on his death-bed, for the 
benefit of certain Roman Catholic charity-schools in Somers-town and 
the northern part of the metropolis, which bequests were disputed by 
the relatives of the deceased, has been brought to a conclusion some- 
what more speedily than is usual in Chancery suits generally. 

On Tuesday, before Lord Cranworth, Mr. Bethel! made the following 
application:—If your Lordship pleases, I am instructed to move, on 
behalf of the plaintiff, that all the proceedings in this cause and in the 
information be stayed, and that the records of the bill and several an- 
swers and information, and the affidavits on both sides, be removed 
from the files of this court, an arrangement having been made with the 
parties on the subject of the costs, which is satisfactory to the plain- 
tiff and the persons interested with the plaintiff in the cause. 

Lord Cranworth.-—I v9 °F" the object is, that there are imputations 
which the parties wish to be removed. 

Mr. Bethell.—Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Stuart.—My Lord, it is stipulated expressly, that all offensive 
imputations be withdrawn by the plaintiff, and, with the consent of the 
parties, the bill and answer are to be taken off the file. We have the 





consent of the Attorney-General on behalf of the charity to the ar- 
rangement that is made. 

Mr. Bethell.—He is quite satisfied with what has been done. 

Thus ended this remarkable case, which occupied the attention of the 
Court during nine days. We append the terms of thé Coiapromise as 
contained in the minutes :— 

‘* METAIRIE 0 WI3EMAN.—ATTORNEY-GENERAL ¥ COOKE. 


‘* We, the undersigned, solicitors of the parties in the above men- 
tioned suits, hereby agree that all litigation in the suits shall be ended 
on the following terms: thatis to say— 

‘* First—Four thousand go stock (part of the £7000 stock in 
the pleadings mentioned) to be transferred to the next of kin @f Ma- 
thias Carré ia the pleadings mentioned, in the shares in which they 
would be entitled thereto in case of intestacy, and the rest of the 
£7000 stock to remain vested in the trustees of the charity in the plead- 
ings mentioned.—‘* Secondly—The trustees of the charity to pay the 
sum of £404 10s. 5d. to the same next of kin in the same proportions 
as mentioned in No. 1. Mr. Bethell will be so good as to suggest such 
protection for Mr. Cooke in acceding to these payments as he may 
think necessary, Mr. Cooke being willing te leave this matter in the 
hands of Mr. Bethell.—** Third—Each party, except the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, to bear their own costs of each of the suits, and the plaintiff and 
next of kin to bear one half of the costs of the Attorney-General and 
the defendant ; the trustees to bear the other half of such costs.— 
** Fourth—All offensive imputations to be withdrawn by the plaintiff, 
and, with the consent of all parties, the bill and affilavits in the suit of 
Metairie v. Wiseman to be taken off the file—‘‘ The above arrange- 
ment to be carried into effect by the consent of all parties, including 


the Attorney-General. 
“ Grecory, Fautkener, and Co. 
** April 25, 1851. Norris and Sons. 


** And her Majesty’s Attorney-General this day appearing by his 
counsel, and conoenans and certifying his opinion that it is ft Be ro- 
per for the benefit of the charity that the said arrangement should be 
carried into effect, let the said agreement be confirmed and carried into 
effect accordingly ; and let all further proceedings in the aforesaid 
cause and information respectively be stayed, and let the records of 
the bill filled in the said cause and the several affidavits filed in the 
said beg = behalf of the plaintiff and defendants respectively be tak- 
en off the file.’’ 


THE EARL OF CARLISLE ON THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


At asoiree given at Leeds on Wednesday, the 11th ult., on the oc- 
casion of the meeting of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, the Earl of Carlisle sar op His lordship made an eloquent 
speech on the occasion, the following portion of which will repay a per- 
usal sont? J have already adverted to the year 1851, and as there is ex- 
tremely little I can say upon the general subject of mechanics’ insti- 
tutes which I have not, I fear, but too often before had opportunities of 
addressing to you, you will, I feel persuaded, make allowances for me, 
if, during the few minutes more | shall occupy of your time, I seek a 
variety f:om the ordinary topics of observation within that great build- 
ing which some of you, I doubt not, have already seen, and all will 
have heard of, which gives to this year, 1851. now while it is gliding past 
us, ond will probably give to it through all future time, its most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. (Hear, hear, and cheers.) Not that I am 
at all travelling out of the domain of mechanics’ instititutions when I 
refer to the Exhibition of 1861. Why sayI this? Oh. enter for amo- 
ment with me through one of its many portals! Stand under that lucid 
arch of glass, at the part where the broad transept intersects the far- 
stretching nave, while the summer sun glistens, first on the fresh young 
oo of our forest elms, then on the tapering foliage of the tropics, 
then on the pale marble of the statuary, then on the thousand chang. 
ing hues of the world’s merchandise! I most truly believe that, as a 
mere spectacle, it surpasses any which the labour, and art, and power 
of man ever yet displayed in any one spot. (Hear.) Look at that long 
alley of plate, the stalls of goldsmiths and silversmiths! Such a bright 
profusion was not spread out by Belshazzar when, amid the spoils of 
the Old Asia, he feasted his thousand lords. (Applause.) Examive 
the jewels ahd tissues of India, of Tunis, of Turkey! So dazzling an 
array was never piled behind the chariot of the Roman conqueror when 
he led the long triumph up the hill of the Capitaline Jove. (Cheers. ) 
Observe the lustrous variety of porcelain and tapestry, and silk, and 
bronze, and carving, which enters into the composition of furniture! 
Why Louis XIV. himself, could he be summoned from his grave, would 
confess that, although the French people had dethroned his dynasty 
and exiled his race, and obliterated that monarchy of which he was the 
special impersonation, they had carried all the arts of embellishment 
farther even than when he held his gorgeous court at Versailles.— 





(Much cheering.) But I should not have obtruded these topics on an 
assembly like this, had I nothing to remark upon but the jewelled dia- 
dem or the wreathing brass, or the glistening marble, or the spangled 
brocade: these might only be fit adornments for the palaces of the 
great, or for the toilets of luxurious beauty ; the title which the Crys- 
tal Palace of London has upon the sufterage of the judgment as well as 
the admiration of the eye is, that it is the formal recognition of the 
value and dignity of labour (Hear, hear, and loud cheers) ; it is the 
throne and temple of industry (loud and repeated cheering), industry 
and labour, in all their genius, as well as in all their climes, whether 
they are employed on the cheap gingham that makes up the wardrobe 
of the humblest cottager, or the richest lace that forms aprons for 
Queen or Cardinal—(laughter and applause)—on the rude block from 
the quarry and the hollew brick for model cottages, or the biggest dia- 
mond of the mine, the Mountain of Light itself—labour and industry, 
alike necessary to furnish their daily bread to the masses and the mil- 
lions, and to embody in palpable form the brightest visions of poetry 
and art. Said I then wrong that this undertaking, thus intended and 
calculated to recognise and represent labour and industry, was not re- 
moved from the domain.of mechanics’ institutes. And when, further, 
I mark the space which is covered in this show-room of the world by 
special Industry of the West Riding of Yorkshire ; when I recognize 
the banners which are suspended above the productions of your princi- 
al towns, with their, to me, most familier devices (loud cheers); when 
ass by, not without a sort of joint ownership and feeling (cries of 
‘shear, hear,” and applause), the woollens of Leeds, and staffs of 
Bradford, and the fancy goods of Huddersfield, and the carpets of Hal- 
ifax, and the hardware of Sheffield, and a great many other things 
from many other places, which I necessarily omit, to say nothing of 
all that wondrous machinery to which, among others, this town has 
contributed so generously, I need offer no excuse for having connected 
the mechanics ot Yorkshire with the Industrial Temple of 1851 (Cheers. ) 
One word of counsel to those who visit the Exhibition. It is divided as 
you are probably aware, into two great sections, one belonging to our 
own empire, the other to tho rest of the world, It had been anticipat- 
ed, and it so turns out, that the British section shines most in what is 
solid, useful, practical, durable; while the foreign section excels in 
brilliancy, in taste, in all that relates to decorative art; not that this 
line should be too rigidly drawn, for the foreign division contains 
much that is useful, and the British very much that is ornamental. 
(Hear, hear.) What I would then earnestly advise every one in his 
own brench of employment and skill, is diligently to observe how, 
without foregoing what is valuable in his own workmanship, he can 
graft upon it whatever is attractive in that of others, and how, to the 
sterling home-bred qualities of use and durability, he may add the sub- 
tle chains of grace and beauty. (Cheers.) This I would specially point 
out as an object of laudable ambition to your Schools of Design. (Hear, 
hear.) And if I have ventured to offer one word of counsel to those 
who visit the Exhibitlon, iet me conclude -with one word of comfort to 
those whose circumstances may prevent from going there. Though I 
have described it justly as the most magnificent temple of industry, 
remember yet that the only worthy worship of industry must be car- 
ried on in the daily life and by the domestic hearth; this worship 
all have the power of rendering, and I can answer for it, there are 
two things more precious and bright even than anything which is now 
displayed in the Crystal Palace—the persevering energy of content- 
ed toil—the sunny smiles of an approving conscience. (His lord- 
ship sat down amidst loud and repeated cheering.) 





TriAL oF FrreEARMs—BriTIsH AND CoNTINENTAL MuskeETs.— 
Until the happy day arrives when nations demand satisfaction and fight 
their battles by arbitration, it is most desirable that the implements 
placed in the hands of those who combat, right or wrong, for their 
country should be as perfectly destructive as the art of man can make 
them. There is no doubt but that the philanthropist who could invent 
an engine certain and inexhaustible in its life-destroying energies would 
do more for the establishment of international concord than the preach- 
ing of the Peace Society in full congress from year to year assembled. 
But, when people hear of guns loaded at the breech, of conical bullets, 
and such innovations, they are too apt to regard them as mere foreign 
knicknacks, which will pass away into the well filled limbo of forgotten 
projections. The native British musket is the beau ideal, or at all 
events, it is, in their view, as good as the best of weapons for offence 
and defence; and with the addition of the percussion lock seems to them 
scarcely to be surpassed. True, its range beyond a couple of hundred 
yards is a mere matter of chance, depending, perhaps, on the way in 
which it was loaded at the moment, and the direction of the bullet is, 
to a great extent, independent of the intention of the soldier; but then 
many of our countrymen have a traditional notion that the main use 
of the musket is to carry a bayonet, and that it is a sort of improved 
pike. We doubt, indeed, if there is nota lurking notion in their heads 
that a rifle is rather a cowardly sort of weapon. The Chasseurs of Vin- 
cennes, who could riddle one of our infantry regiments through and 
through while the balls of the latter were ploughing up the ground half 
way to their adversaries, and the Prussian Jagers, with their famous 
zitndnadelbiischen, inspire a true John Bull with a feeling akin to con- 
tempt, simply because he does not know the tremendous power with 
which they are armed—a power against which no physical superiority 
can contend for a moment, and which renders the soldier’s highest 
moral qualities comparatively valueless. Of what use is it to have re- 
giments matchless for the discipline, size, bone, muscle of the men, if 
all the enemy wants is to keep the distance for a long shot between 
himself and their ranks in order to render them helpless as children 
and in the end annihilate them? There you have your stout British 
grenadier, with his big body and flaming red coat, neatly crossed over 
the region of the chest by a cross belt with brass plate, and adorned 
with every conceivable accessory to render him an appropriate mark 
for the enemy, advancing with the most perfect confidence, burning 
with desire for the word *‘ Charge, bayonets!” and at some 500 or 600 
yards, long ere it has entered his officer’s head that a musket could be 
fired with the smallest advantage, he falls pierced by a bullet from a 
recondite Gaul. This is what may be expected to happen if any chance 
should expose us to the horrors of war, unless some great improvements 
be introduced into our arms for the line, supposing all that is said about 
the inventions of Mignet and others to be correct. In order to test the 
truth of these assertions, and to call public attention to the subject, 
Lord Ranelagh invited a number of noblemen and gentlemen connected 
with the services to witness some experiments with firearms, and also 
intimated to these who might be desirous of explaining the merits of 
and inventions that they might attend yesterday at Mulgrave House, 

ulham. 

The weather must have left too deep an impression on our readers to 
require us to do more than state that it was as bad at Fulham as in the 
Strand, and, consequently, the success of the experiments was not as 
complete as the noble lord who originated them could have desired. 
Enough was done, however, to show that the properties of the needle 
gun, or Zundnadelgehr, have not been overrated. For strength and 
certainty of shooting, safety, and cleanliness, it cannot be equalled by 
the British construction, and Mr. Sears, uf Burton-crescent, the paten- 
tee, does not despair of still further improvements. It was loaded and 
discharged nine times in two minutes by a very leisurely Prussian, who 
took his time in all the operations, and the balls were propeiled with 
great strength and precision; but it has been fired, without haste, 10 
times in 1 minute and 40 seconds. By a simple lever construction the 
chamber at the breech is thrown open, the cartridge prepared with a 
patch of percussion powder, and a sharp conical bullet at one end is 
placed in the chamber, which is again secured, and on pulling the trig- 
ger a needle is darted forward and fires the percussion powder which 
communicates with the gunpowder, of which not a grainis lost from the 
mode in which it is ignited A ramrod, of course, is not required, 
and a large slice would thus be knocked out of our drill books to the 
sore discomfiture of many a martinet and to the great comfort of the 
soldier, not to speak of the necessary omissions of those portions of the 
drill which refer to the support of the firelock by means of the cock, 

wv., the management of cap or flint, &. Th+re would be, besides, no 
inducement, or, indeed, opportunity, for a soldier to ease the recoil by 
throwing away part of his powder, or lessen his labour by flinging 
aside a cartridge ‘on the sly,” and dental perfection would not be so 
rigidly insisted on as at present, for it would be quite sufficient if the 
soldier had teeth enough to eat his food with, without the necessity of 
his being able to bite through blue paper. In case of an invasion the 
most pusillanimous militiamen could be safely brave when able to 
knock over their men at 500 yards, and if our peasantry were even as 
cowardly as Sydney Smith described them, they would not refuse the 





field with such convenient weapons. As Lord Ranelagh intends to 
, have another and more extended trial, it may be as well to defer any 
| comparison of the needle gun till it has been fired side by side with its 


round for each shot, and cast away the fragments of the caps. and 

French ge tlemen brought a very handsome fowling piece, which lo 7 
ed at the breech with @ prepared cartridge and was discharged “ 
means of a pin in the cartridge, which was struck by the hammer rf 
the experiments next week confirm the results of yesterday, and g), f 
that the needle gun can stand hard usage and continuous firing 
have no doubt that the attention of the Legislature will be calleq to the 
subject, or, at all events, that the gentlemen who took so much inter . 
in the proceedings will put the Board of Ordnance in motion, Son 

of them contend for the superior properties of the Mignet rifle, but f 
these we had no opportunity yesterday of judging. All condemneq th, 
common firelock and the use of the smooth bore. One circumstance 
was pointed out which is worthy of notice. At present a park of light 
artillery can gallop up within 400 or 300 yards of a battalion of infan. 
try dnd mow them down with perfect impunity. If the battalion Were 
armed with the new rifles, neither man nor horse would be safe at 600 
or even 800 yards. The “Colt” revolver was not displayed, but most 
military men on the ground seemed to think pistols for cavalry a dejy. 
sion, and that carabines are the most serviceable weapons for that arm 
—London paper, 11th ult. ° 





Cuicory anv CuicANERY.—Mawworm loved “ to be despised ;” ang 
if we are to believe certain specimens of the “ British tradesman,” the 
‘** British public’ loves to be imposed upon. Thanks to the investiga. 
tion pursued by Mr. Wakley, the discovery is now made that we have 
been drinking a concoction and decoction of chicory, corn, and pota. 
toes ; or, inother words, marigold, wheat, and vegetables, instead of 
coffee ; and that, in fact, our * fine old delicious Mocha” has been, tg 
use an obvious, if not an aged pun, a fine old delicious mockery. 

In a little work on ‘* Coffee and its AJlulterations,” published at the 
Lancet Office, we have what we might appropriately term “a Coffee 
Dictionary,” in which we get the real meaning, as tested by examina. 
tion, of the stuff sold under the various denominations of coffee in Lon. 
don. We give an extract from this interesting piece of commercial 
lexicography :— 

Delicious Coffee. 
the article. 

Finest Berbice Coffee. 
some wheat. 

Splendid Turkey Coffee. About onehalf coffee, the rest chicory. 

Fine Plantation Coffee. One-third coffee, the rest chicory, with a 
little roasted corn. 

Parisian Coffee. Principally chicory and corn; very little coffee. 

Rich Drinking Coffee. One-third coffee, the rest chicory, with some 
roasted corn 

Delicious Family Coffee. One-fourth coffee, three-fourths chicory. 

Fine Java Coffee. Much chicory, and some roasted potato; very 
little coffee. 

Coffee as in France. Principally chicory. 

The above definitions will supply. a key to those highly-figurative la- 
bels which greet our eyes in the shop-windows of the grocers; and we 
shall know in future that when we are invited to try the ‘‘ Fine Java” 
at 1s. 11jd., we are simply asked to purchase some roasted potatoes 
and marigolds, at nearly 2s a pound, when potatoes are dull at jd, 
and marigolds may be had in the fields for the trouble of picking them. 
When we observe an announcement, that ‘‘ This is the noted shop for 
the Dericious Corree at twenty pence,” we shall henceforth feel as- 
sured that for our twenty pence we shall get upwards of half-a-pound 
of beans, and other less valuable commodities, with about one-third of 
the article we are supposed to be purchasing. 

It seems, however, that use has become such a second nature with the 
public, who are accustomed to drink all sorts of trash under the name 
of coffee, that, out-eeling the eels, they are not only accustomed to be 
skinned, but insist on having the process applied to them. Tradesmen 
write to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, declaring they have been 
serving chicory so long, that they have educated their customers up to 
it; and if the latter are supplied with genuine coffee at two shillings a 
pound, they send it back, indignantly demanding the old stuff they 
have been accustomed to. 

We presume that the success of the Chicory chicanery, will encou- 
rage other tradesmen to come out equally strong; and we shall have 
the sausage dealers openly announcing that that the sausage consumer 
will not be satisfied without a good smack of the feline flavour in his 
sausages. The milkman will renounce all pretence to the keeping of 
a cow, and will inform the world unblushingly, that if he were to send 
out anything else than horse-brains, chalk, aad water, he should have 
the article thrown back upon his h ands by his indignant customers. 

The water companies, too, will protest against any, interference with 
their present monopoly of the rich unctuous wash that the public will 
insist on paying for under the guise of water; and we shall be told, no 
doubt, that, having been accustomed to a full-bodied fluid—full of the 
bodies of animalcules—they would not be satisfied with the purer ele- 
ment. It is, at all events, a step in the right direction, that things are 
beginning to be called by their proper name, and all we ask is, that 
if the public like chicory instead of coffee, it should be sold as chicory; 
that, if sausage-eaters will be dogmatic in their taste, the sausages 
should be sold under their right appellation; and that, if the commu- 
nity like to drink Thames wash, it should be classed under the head of 
Sewer’s Rate, instead of Water Rate.—Punch. 


Roasted beans and chicory forming one third of 


About one half coffee, much chicory, and 





Nove. THEATRE IN Paris.—A new theatre has been built in Paris, 
the interior arrangement of which is of an entirely novel construction. 
It is situate in the Rue Neuve St. Nicolas, and has been built under the 
direction of an enterprising gentleman named Barthélemy. ‘he form 
of the interior is that known as the horse-shoe—it is sufficiently capa- 
cious to contain 3000 spectators, and from every part of the houses 
good view can be obtained of the stage without the least inconvenience. 
The roof is entirely round, the centre being so arranged that the & und 
can be transmitted to all parts of the theatre, and that so easily, that, 
with a smaller number in the orchestra, and with less exertion to the 
singers or actors, much greater effect is produced. On of the most 
striking of the changes presented to the eye of the spectator is the sit- 
uation of the orchestra ; instead of being, as is at present the case, placed 
in front of the spectator, where often times, if they do not obstruct the 
view of those on a Jevel with them, they frequently divert the attention 
by a moving forest of fiddlesticks, they are placed over the front of the 
stage, in amanner out of sight. The chef alone retains his place, where 
he can at once direct the singers on the stage and the instrumentalists. 
Another alteration, and in this case an undoubted improvement, is the 
removal of the foot-lights, thus at once clearing away an obstruction to 
the spectator, and a great source of annoyance to the actor, by the con- 
stant dazzling of the lights in his face. The effect of throwing @ strong 
light on the stage is amply provided for by a different arrangement 0 
a sort of chandelier in the roof, by which the strongest light is a 
on the necessary parts, without at the same time causing the slig htes 
annoyance to that portion of the spectators who are in the upper an 
tion of the house. The curtains, too, instead of falling from the FOU, 
are made to revolve on a pivot in the most satisfactory manner. They 
are not all opaque, as in ether theatres, but, by a peculiar arrange 
ment, and by adopting different degrees of transparency, some 
illusions are produced. A public experiment of the changes in the ne 
building is shortly to take place, in the presence of a commissioa oe 
by the Minister of the Interior, at which agreat number of the me 
bers of the National Assembly are to be present. 





Tue Four Great Powers or CONTINENTAL Evrorr.—The Renee 
possessions in Europe, Asia and America cover an area of 262,251 he 
miles, with a population of 65,935,000. The annual expendivars > “ 
Russian States amounts to 20,000,000/., and the public e + 
122,000,0007. Notes to an amount of 62,000,000/. are in cirea eG 
The Russian army numbers 700,000 men, and the fleet consists 0 ag 
vessels, with 5,500 guns. The mercantile marine has 1,100 vease +¥ 
100,000 tons. The average value of annual exports is 28,120,000" + 
and of imports, 22.000,000/. . 

hoses be 12,158 square miles, and 37,900,000 inhabitants. | The 
expenditure is 33,000,000/., and the public debt is 183 000,000/. oe 
notes in circulation, 42,000,000/. Thearmy numbers 500,000 gen 
the fleet has 156 vessels and 600 guns There are 560 merchant — 
with a tonnage of 162,426 tons. Imports, 14,000,000/.; exp 
18,000 ,000/. h le se ae 

France, minus her colonies, has 9,748 square miles, with 85,600,000 
inhabitants. Expenditure 64,000 000/.; debt, 221,000.000/. ; cae 
17,000,000 ; army, 265.463 men ; fleet, 328 vestels, 8,000 gum 00 
cantile marine ships, 4.353, joint tonnage 613,048 tons ; imports, °™ 
000/. ; exports, 47 ,000,000/. , . di- 

Prussin—-65,104 square miles and 16,400,000 tabebtente, Eee 
ture, 16,000,000/. ; debt, 30,000,000/. ; band-notes, 9.000. ‘ ‘$4 guns, 
ing army (minus the Landwehr), 217.200 men; fleet. 38 vessels, 





competitors. The Mignet rifle was not exhibited. Mr. Dean produced 
| & revolving pistol, which was chiefly wortby of attention on account of 
& neat adjustment by which it capped the nipples as they were turned 





+ _ Kolnishche 
and 977 merchant vessels of @ joint tonnage of 40,077 tons. —_ 
Zetuag. 
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THE QUEEN’S COSTUME BALL. 


te ball, so graciously designed by her Majesty the Qaeen to 

Toe eepetas to rAd trade of the metropolis, took place on Friday the 
sth ult., at Buckingham Palace. The company began to set down at 
twenty minutes before nine o’clock—and continued to arrive in one un- 
interrupted stream for more than two hours. Among the earlier arri- 

js was Miss Burdett Coutts, who displayed some magnificent jewels. 
Miss Coutts had on, among other ornaments, a broad band of diamonds, 
worn in the same manner as a gentleman’s baldrick, over the right 
shoulder to the left hip, where it terminated in a very large clasp of 
diamonds, used to fasten back the dress, which opened in front, and 
displayed the petticoat. Mrs. John Townley wore a very elegant cos- 
tume of cloth of gold, trimmed with bows of purple ribbon and pearls.— 

The Marchioness of Londonderry’s costume was exceedingly splendid 
A girdle of diamonds, and a diamond border or berthe, on the top of 
the corsage, were among the profuse display of jewels on this magnifi- 
cent{dress which was cf exquisitely beautiful embroidered cloth of gold. 
The head-dress was also remarkably elegant, and a perfect blaze of 

ious stones. 

Prrhe national costumes of the Turkish Minister, his attachés, the 
Prince A. de Vogorides, and that of M. de Lodoriki (a very beautiful 
Greek dress), produced a great effect from their singularity in such an 
assemb.age. Among the dresses, not of our own Court, though of the 
same period, were those of Lord Ernest Bruce, who wore an extremely 
recherché dress of a Venetian nobleman; Lord Holland, who wore a 
dress apparently Venetian, a long mantle completely enveloping the 
figure, of @ material Psp Utrecht or uncut velvet, on cloth of 

old, and a square velvet cap edged with fur. Lord Campbell, the Chief 
Justice of England, appeared in the costume of Chief Justice Hale, and 

Baron Parke wore the dress of a judge of the time. The American 
Minister appeared in the costume of John Winthrop, Governor of one 
of the New England colonies from 1657 to 1676. Colonel T. Bigelow 
Lawrence represented Cecil, second Lord Baltimore, governor and pro- 
prietor of his Majesty’s colony of Maryland, in America, and wore a 
doublet and trunks of crimson velvet, heavily embroidered in gold, 
trimmings of blue and white satin. 

The suite of State-rooms thrown open for this Ball were the Green 
Drawing-room and its aute-room, the Throne-room, the Picture-gallery, 
Ball-room Saloon, Yellow Drawing-room, the State Dining-room, and 
the Garter-room. These beautiful apartments were illuminated and 
decorated in a manner to display their magnificence and their artistic 
treasures with the most consummate effect. A throne was erected for 
her Majesty and Prince Albert, in the west side of the Throne-room.— 
Seated on this throne, her Majesty and Prince Albert received their 
numerous and distinguished guests at the commencement of the Ball.— 
The Throne-Room and the Ball-Room were appropriated to dancing, 
temporary orchestras being erected in each room for the quadrille bands. 
The Garter-room and Great Drawing-room were set apart for refresh- 
ments during the evening, and supper was served in the State Dining- 
room. . 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert, attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen 

in Waiting, were conducted by the Lord Chamberlain and the Vice- 
Chamberlain to the Throne-room. The guests then walked in proces- 
sion up the whole length of the room, making an obeisance before the 
Throne, and passing into the Picture Gallery from the entrance in the 
west side of the apartment. This being concluded a Herald of Arms, 
the Hon. Leopold Ellis, in the full costume of his office at this period, 
followed by four pages of four national quadrilles—Lord Vaughan, Hon. 
Seymour Egerton, Lord Richard Grosvenor, and Mr. Fraser, each in 
the characteristic dress of the nation represented—entered the Throne- 
room, and approaching her Majesty, made a profound reverence. The 
Herald and Pages retired, and joined the national quadrilles assembled 
in the adjoining apartments. 
The orchestra now commenced playing a march, and the Spanish 
quadrille entered the Throne-room, preceded by their page. This was 
followed by the French quadrille (preceded by their page, Lord Rich- 
ard Grosvenor). This was followed by the Scotch and the English 
quadrilles, respectively headed by the Marchioness of Stafford and the 
Marchioness of Ailesbury. Each quadrille advanced tothe Throne and 
tendered its homage to the Queen. When all the quadrilles had salu- 
ted her Majesty, the ball was opened by the English and Scotch 
quadrilles dancing together. The next dance was that of the French 
and Spanish quadrilles. The four national quadrilles having danced, 
lines were formed by ladies of the English and Scotch quadrilles, and 
ladies of the French and Spanish quadrilles, who advanced to the 
Throne and made their reverence. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert were now conducted to the Ball-room, 
where the Countesss of Wilton’s quadrille was danced. 

The introductory dances having been performed, the general com- 
pany prepared for the usual dances. Her Majesty danced the Polonaise 
with Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, and Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar. Prince Albert danced with the Duchess of Norfolk. 

The splendour and brilliant effect of the costumes of the gentleman was 
remarked on all sides. The waving feather, the gay colours, the flowing 
curls, and the splendid embroidery, the slashed sleeves and ruffles, the 
fluttering streamers of ribbon, and the highly-picturesque baldrics, 
gave a colour and variety to the scene, strongly in contrast with the 
usual sombre effect produced by the universal black cos.ume usually 
worn by gentlemen at balls. 

At a quarter past twelve o’clock, the Queen and Prince Albert were 
conducted by the Marq:iis of Westminster (Lord Steward) to the state 
supper; and, on returning to the Ball-room, her Majesty danced with 
the Prince of Leiningen. 

Before the conclusion of the ball, a Highland reel was danced by a 
number of Scotch ladies and gentleman; her Majesty’s piper, in full 
national dress, playing the Scotch tunes. After which, at ten minutes 
before two o'clock, her Majesty and Prince Albert left the State apart- 
ments. The Duke of Cambridge, the Prince of Leiningen, and Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar soon afterwards left the Palace. Dancing 
ceased, and this most magnificent Royal fete was brought to a close. 
About three o’clock the whole of the company had departed. 

The following were some of the costumes worn : 

Her Masesty THE QueEN.—Her Majesty wore le grand habit de 
cour of the fashion of the Court of Louis XIV., introduced from France 
by Charles II. The skirt of the dress was of rich grey watered silk, 
trimmed with gold and silver lace, and ornamented with bows of rose- 
coloured ribbon, fastened by bouquets of diamonds. The front of the 
dress was open, and the under skirt was made of cloth of gold, ew- 
broidered in a shawl pattern in silver, scalloped and trimmed with 
silver fringe. The gloves and shoes were embroidered alternately with 
roses and fleurs de lis in gold. Her Majesty wore on the front of the 
body of the dress four large earl-shaped emeralds, of an immense 
value. Her Majesty’s head dress was composed of a small diamond 
Crown placed on the —— the head, and a large emerald set in diamonds, 
With pearl loops on the side of the head; the hair behind was plaited 
With pearls. 

His Roya Hicuness Prince ALsert.—The Prince Consort wore 
4 coat of rich orange satin brocaded with gold, and with a green s rig, 
the sleeves turned up with crimson velvet, embroidered in gold and 
Silver, with ~~ satin epaulette upon the shoulder. A baldric of gold 
lace, embroidered with silver, and edged with a fringe of pink silk and 
silver bullion, carried the sword. The breeches were of crimson velvet, 
With pink satin bows and gold lace. Stockings of lavender silk. Sash 
of white silk and gold fringe. The whole of the dress was composed of 
oe of British manufacture. The brocaded silk for the coat, 

he yd of which could not be surpassed in any country, was com- 

20 in twelve days from the time of the order being given, The hat 

48 trimmed with gold, with white ostrich feathers round it. 
the x GRACE THE Duxe or WeLLinGctron.—(As a Field-Marshal of 
richly of _ Restoration of Charles II.) Scarlet cloth frock-coat, 
aa y laced with double rows of rich embroidered gold lace; white 
pee slashed sleeves, laced with gold; rich point lace collar and 
w ite? blue velvet trunks, with broad gold-laced seams, slashed with 
on ? tia. point lace at knees; crimson silk sash, gold tassels ; richly 

he aeadea sword-belt over right shoulder, and blue ribbon of 
with whi e Garter over left shoulder ; boots, with point lace ; hat, 

-_ and blue plumes. His Grace wore also the order of the 
the Ball o bangectagg nt mm — Duke was the only gentleman at 
appeared only in hi ng er 8 of the period. The veteran here 

ing ringlet y in bis own grey hairs ; and this, in a crowd of full flow- 

,_ giets, made him pre-eminently distinguished. 

really of ui, Granvitte.—This dress of the Spanish quadrille was 

and the tnegs oo serene Py = period. It had the farthingale 

fashion of the i. a ig 8 — with large epaulet (after the 
he top bouffon ckey of our day), and @ grey satin sleeve underneath. 
gold, which i 's nearly covered with an epaulet richly trimmed with 
in the eceine of etre ener ley & rosette of rose-de-Chine ribbons, 
ich is Jar A thar is a large diamond. The bottom of the sleeve, 
ge the arm, has fine old Spanish lace turning up 





round it. The corsage is square, high on the shoulders, and trimmed 
with some very rare lace. The robe or train is moire antique, trimmed 
down the side and round with broad bands of dead gold, striped down 
at intervals of about five inches, all the way round the skirt, with gold 
lace. At half a yard from the hem are rosettes of velvet ribbons, 
edged with gold. The petticéat is of grey satin, trimamed about half 
way up with gold fringe, over an elaborate and antique pattern, formed 
by gold lace, from which hung a deep fringe of grey silk, with black 
and gold tassels of different lengths. The robe was lined with rose-de- 
Chine satin; gloves of a half length, embroidered at the back with 


and richly-embellished gallery from what we have seen from year to 
year. The magnificent silver Portuguese plateau adorned the centre 
of the table, having on one side of the centre an elaborate equestrian 
statuette of her Majesty in gold. At each end were vases, having vines 
bearing grapes; then came the colossal marble candelabra, presented 
to his Grace by the late Emperor of Russia, and costly China vases, 
gifts of the late King of Prussia, containing the choicest florers. At 
the further end of the gallery the sideboard presented the most gor- 
geous display of gold plate, Flaxman’s celebrated shield occupying ® 
prominent place in the centre, illuminated by the finely-designed gold 


black and gold trimmings, with a deep gold fringe, and bows of rose- | candelabrum, a testimonial from the citizens of London. 


de-Chine ribbon. 


Ducuess or RoxsurGue.—Robe and train of brown velvet, faced | 


with pink satin looped back with pearls; corsage of old point lace, 

earls and gold blonde; petticoat of white satin, trimmed with blonde 
fee, with a fretwork of silver and silver fringe, having on it a design 
of leaves and tracery in gold, with pearl flowers. . 

MArcHioness OF BREADALBANE.—A dress of the fashion of the 
Court of Louis XIV. Robe and train of blue Gothic moire, trimmed 
down the sides with gold lace and tassels, and bows of crimson satin 
ribbon; the body and sleeves were striped with gold, and trimmed 
with fine guipure lace; stomacher of diamonds, emeralds, and pearls ; 
petticoat of Indian cloth of gold, trimmed with silver fringe and gold 
lace; apron of fine old guipure, over crimson satin, trimmed with gold 
fringe. Head dress: diadem, and other ornaments of diamonds and 
pearls, and a veil spotted with gold. 

Lavy Asusurton.—(As Madame de Staten, Green taffetas pet- 
ticoat, embroidered all over with gold and precious stones—ame- 
thysts, emeralds and pearls; the manteau of grenat velvet, bordered 
all round with gold fringe, gold bordure, and lined with cherry satin, 
looped up on each side with agraffes of rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and 
pearls—the body covered with brandebourgs of emeralds, diamonds, 
and pearls. The hair d /a Sévigné, with cherry satin bands, covered 
with diamonds ; bandeau of diamonds, and agraffes of diamonds, rubies, 
and pearls at the back of the hair. 

Tue Prince or Lerntncen.—His Serene Highness wore a coat of 
black velvet, the cuffs of gold brocade edged with gold lace, the skirt of 
the coat and cuffs ornamented with gold buttons; the waistcoat of gold 
brocade; the breeches of black velvet, with gold lace down the sides; 
the stockings of red silk, and the gloves ornamented with gold fringe, 
A gold baldric supported a sword mounted in gold. The hat was 
edged with gold lace, and encircled by white and red feathers placed 
alternately ; bows of orange ribbon were placed on the shoulder, and 
also tied the breeshes at the knees and the shoes, The Prince wore 
the star of the Urder of the Garter. 

Mapame Van vE Weyer.—Robe and train of gold-coloured satin, 
lined and faced with black velvet, en revers with rows of pearls, and 
caught up with pearl brooches; corsage of the same, trimmed with 
black velvet and pearls to correspond, and bouquets of diamonds; petti- 
coat of white satin, trimmed with very handsome guipure lace, looped 
down with bouquets of pearls. 
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PROBLEM No, 135, By G. R, 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves, 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NWO, 134, 


White. Black. 
1. Kt to Q 5 ch. KtoR5 
2.K to R2 P to Kt 5 (best) 
3. Q to K 8 ch. K moves 
4. R to B 5ch. | K moves 
5. Q chec! 





Tue Great CHEss ToURNAMENT. —The latest London paper, of the 21st 
ult., says—“ Up to the time of our writing, the second section of matches has been 
concluded, victory declaring herself in favour of Staunton over Horwitz, Ander- 
ssen over Szen, Wyvill over Kennedy, and Williams over Mucklow. The third 
series, too, has reached the pong the end, Anderssen having won two games 
of Staunton, Szen two of Horwitz, Williams three of Wyvill, and Captain Ken- 
nedy having won the whole four games off-hand of Mr. Mucklow.’’—It will be 
a in this third series that the winners and losers of the second pair off sepe- 
ately. 





THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 


On the 18th. ult., Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington gave his 
customary grand banquet, in celebration of the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, to the officers of the British army who had the honour of 
serving under the command of the illustrious Duke at that crowning 
achievement of our national arms. 

As time makes its slow and certain progress, the ranks of the brave 
men to whose valour England owes the victory become thinned by 
death, and since last year we have to lament the absence of Major- 
General Sir Alexander Cameron, K. C. H., Major-General Slossor, 
Major-General John Boteler Parker, C. H.,Colonel Edward Keane, 
Col. C. P. Ellis, Col. R, Beauchamp, Lieut -Col. P. Campbell, C. B., 
Lieut.-Col. J. Cross, K. H., Lieut.-Col. J. Garland, K. H., Lieut.-Col. 
J. Sinclair, Lieut.-Col. A. @. Sedley, Lieut.-Col. J. Wright, Major 
Austin, &c. The muster of officers who assembled at the banquet yes- 
terday was little short of that last year, there being about 70 veterans 
present atthe gathering. As is invariably the case, a very large as- 
semblage of persons congregated from curiosity in the thoroughfare 
fronting Apsley-house, and the police exercised a very proper autho- 
rity in compelling all strangers to pass on, so that but trifling obstruc- 
tion arose to the traffic, which was greatly increased by the crowds re- 
turning from the Crystal-Palace. Field-Marshal the Marquis of An- 
glesey was loudly cheered by the populace as his carriage drove into 
the court. yard. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert arrived at a few minutes after 
seven o’clock from Buckingham Palace, attended by the Marquis of 
Abercorn, Groom of the Stole of his Royal Highness; Major-General 
Bowles (Master of the Queen’s Household,) and Colonel Bouverie. On 
the approach of the royal carriage the people greeted the Prince with 
hearty cheers, The venerable Duke having received intimation of the 
Prince Consort’s arrival, descended from the drawing-room where he 
gave reception to his gallant friends, and met his Royal Highness be- 
neath the portico as the Prince alighted from his carriage and conduct- 
ed him to the apartment in which the martial company had assembled 
preparatory to the dinner. The band of the Grenadier Guards (the 
Duke’s regiment) seluted the Prince on his arrival by the National 
Anthem, the band being stationed in the vestibule to play marches 
during the arrival of the guests. 

At ten minutes past seven dinner was announced. As the guests en- 
tered the splendid gallery, the band, agreeably to custom, played the 
familiar tune of ‘‘ The Roast Beef of Old England.” 

The Dake of Wellington presided, supported on the right by his Roy- 
al Highness Prince Albert, the Marquis of Anglesey, the Marquis of 
Aberleen, the Ear] of Strafford, Sir Edward Kerrison, Earl Cathcart, 
and on the left by his Excellency Prince Castelcicals, Viscount Hard- 





ty, the president called upon the senior solicitor 
toast the person whom he considered the best friend of the‘profession. 
“Then,” responded the sly old fox, “‘ ’ll give you the man who makes 
his own will.” 


The following is 4 correct list of the officers present, covers being 
laid for 80 persons :—— : 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, K.G., C.B., Colonel of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards; Field Marshal the Marquis of Anglesey, K.G., G.C. 
B., and G.C.H., Colonel of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards ; his 
Excellency Prince Castelcicala, the Neapolitan Minister; Generals Ba- 
ron de Omphal, the Earl of Strafford, Sir Peregrine Maitland, Sir Colin 
Halkett, the Right Hon. Sir F. Adams, Sir Hugh Halkett; Lieutenant- 
Generals Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir George’ A. Quentin, Lord Seaton, 
Sir A. Woodford, Lord Fitzroy, J. H. Somerset, Sir James Macdonnell, 
James W. Sleigh, Earl Cathcart, Viscount Hardinge, G@.C.B., Hon. E. 
P. Lygon, Sir George Scovell, Lord Saltoun, H. Wyndham, Sir Edward 
Bowater; Major-Generals Sir H. Willoughby Rooke, H. D’Oyley, the 
Hon. H. Murray, Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, Douglas Mercer, John 
Reeve, Archibald Money, E. Parkinson, R. Liewellya, Richard Eger- 
ton, I. Claud Bourchier, James Grant, Thomas W. Taylor, Felix Ual- 
vert, Sir De Lacy Evans, Lord Sandys, G. Bowles, T. W. Robins, R. 
M‘Neil, W. L. Walton; Colonels H. Dawkias, M. Childers, T. Wildman, 
the Hon. Hely Hutchinson, Sir James Maxwell Wallace, Sir Henry 
Floyd, J. Simpson, J. F. Love, the Hon. George Anson, Lord Hotham, 
the Hon. George Cathcart, E. P. Backley, Berkeley Drummond, James 
Charles Chatterton, C. F. R. Lascelles, E C. Whinyate, John Oldfield, 
Thomas Dyneley, Evan Bouverie, Lord Rokeby, the — Hon. George 
Lionel Dawson Damer, A. K. Clark Kennedy, G. W, Horton, Clint 
Yorke, A. T. Maclean, C. A. F. Bentinck, W. @. Moore; Lieutenant- 
Colonels R. H. Cooke, George Wilkins, John Enoch, J. Furlong, the 
Earl of Albemarle. 

We have not room to detail the short addresses, with which the ve- 
teran hero proposed a succession of toasts to the honour of his old 
companions in arms. The Queen's health, however, was first drank, 
in acknowledging which Prince Albert gave that of the Duke himseif. 
Che toasts in order were as follows :—The army that fought the battle 
of Waterloo.—The memory of those who fell at the battle of Waterloo. — 
The cavalry at Waterloo and the Marquis of Anglesey.—Prince Castel- 
cicala, in connection with the allied armies.—The Prussian army, in 
conjunction with Viscount Hardinge —General Baron de Omphei and 
the army of the King of the Netherlands.—The Hanoverian army and 
General Halkett.—The artillery at Waterloo, and Sir Hew Ross.—The 
staff at the battle of Waterloo and Earl Cathcart.—The corps of 
guards at Waterloo and Sir Peregrine Maitland.—The infantry at Wa- 
terloo and Sir Frederick Adam. 

The Noble and Gallant Duke then said that the next and last toast 
that night would be the health of the troops that performed a great ser- 
vice to the army at Waterloo by their determined defence of Houge- 
mont, one of the most valorous defences known in the records of our 
army. With the toast he would name General Macdonell. Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir J. Macdonell made a short speech in reply ; and it being a quarter- 
past ten, Prince Albert and the Noble and Gallant Duke left the gal- 
lery, followed by the company, for the saloon, where coffee was served. 
Prince Albert and attendants shortly afterwards took leave of his 
Grace and the band of gallant officers separated. The veteran Duke, 
immediately after the departure of the Prince, ordered his carriage to 
attend the réunion at Lady Ashburton’s and Miss Burdett Contt’s. 


ABUNDANCE oF Coa.—In the coal fields of Northumberland and 
Durham the average thickness is 12 feet; and consequently, each acre 
contains 19,360 cubic yards of coal, each cubic = weighing on the 
average one ton. The extent of coal area in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham is, in round numbers 500,000 acres; and consequently, its total 
contents amount to not less than 10,000,000,000 tons of coal, of which 
1,500,000,00 only have been worked. The present annual con-umption 
is estimated at 10,000,000, including the waste; and it consequently 
follows that, at this rate it would take above eight centuries to exhaust 
this single field ! ; 


Tue Reason Wuy.—Lord Newton, one of the old Scotch judges, 
was seen bya friend staggering homewards so early as nine o'clock, of 
a fine summer evening in Edinburgh. ‘How now ?” queried the ind- 
vidual, ** you’re early up from your dinner the day?” True enough,” 
stuttered the judge; ‘“‘but then, ye maun ken, we set down yestre’en.” 








A Lawyenr’s Toast.—-At a recent dinner of a previncial Law Socie- 
mt to give as a 











inge, &. There was hardly any difference in the aspect of the spacious 


CLERGYMEN’S SORE THROAT. 


Y DR. W. W. HALL, NEW YORK, who devotes bia whole attention to the treat- 
ment of. the three diseases, an affection of the top of the windpipe: Bronchitis, 
of .he branches of the windpipe: Consumption of the lungs themselves, which are litle air 
cells, from tke size of a pea down, at the ends of the branchee of the wind » as leaves 
at the end of the branches of a tree. How do persons get Throat-ail, Bronchitis, and Gon- 
sumption? How may this last be certainly distinguished fom the others, and in its very 
earliest stages, when alone a cure is to be hoped for—Cutting out the Tonsils and Palate 
not y, and § ti angerous, always hurtful for fe. Cod-Liver Oil, Nitrate of 
Silver alone, not efficient, often injurious. In Consumption, patent contrivances, braces and 
supporters, absurd and mischievous. Secret and even known medicines long continued, 
pone life. jure air, pure water, appropriate nutriment, external means, these only 
reliable. 

Are sea-voyages, coast situations, going from home or to the South, desirable? Tables 
of Food, time of digestion, ease of do. per cent. of Nutriment, of Carbon of Nitrogen, 
adapted to common readers. Price 50 cents full bound; 25 cenis ia paper, 5 cenis in 
pamphlet form, only describing these ailments—in postage stamps to those at a distance. 

J. 8. REDFIELD 
137 Nassau street. 








IK MARVEL’S FRESH GLEANINGS, 


JUST PUBLISHED 

FRESH GLEANINGS; or a New Sheaf from the Old Fields of Continental Europe, 
By Ik Marvev. A new edition with a new preface and uniform with “ Reveries of 
Bachelor,” &c. 1 vol. izmo. 

‘** His ‘Fresh Gleaning® arouse sympathies which can never be forgotten, and many feet 
will long to tread the ‘te | to those neglected shrines ut which he b teens gr and whose 
virtues he has recorded. In this book appears most strongly that similarity to the sty:e of 
Sterne’s thought, in its best and purest vein, which is notub e in [k Marvel’s writings, but 
which we have not seen remarked by any of his critics. We adviee all who beve been 
delighted with the Reveries of a Bachelor’ and the * Lorgnette,’ to secure a greater enjoy- 
ment in the perusal of ‘FRESH GLEANINGS’—| Courier & Enquirer.] 

TENTH THOUSAND (within five months) of 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or, A Book of the Heart. By Ix Marve . 
tiens by Darley. 1 vol. 12mo. 

HURRY-GRAPHS; by N. P. Willis. 1 vol. i2mo. Second Edition. 

THE FRUIT GARDEN—By P. Barry, with 150 cuts. Se-ovd Edition. 

LIFE OF ALGERNON SIDNEY—With Sketches of some of his Cotemporaries, and 
extracts from his Correspoudence and Political Writings, By G@. A. Van Santvoord. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

A GRANDMOTHER'S RECOLLECTIONS—By Ella Rodman. 1 vol. lémo With 
Tilustrations. 

THE GLENNS—A Family History. By J. L. M’Connell. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth and paper 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-stree 


lllustra- 








CAPITAL INVESTMENT. 


OR SALE, About 5000 Acres of Choice Lande, beantifully situated on the Lavacca 
River, ‘Texas. 2 5 oie ieee " 

The RIVER ABOUNDS WITH FISH, and is covered with w low e land 
highly fertile, and admirably adapted for sugar, cotton, sopeces, corn and a raising; 
also for the grape, orange, and pineapple Deer and all kinds of game i abandana, and 
the climate is delightfully mild and salubrious. ‘Title warranted, The } ‘Onis on the 
river one mile and a hiall, and is below its junction with the Navidad, ten miles below Texima, 
aid fifteen above Lavacca, the port of suipment. Thereis a constant intercourse by water, 

with New York wnd also a regular steamboat communication with New Orleans. ‘ 
This tract would divide into furty or fifiy 1arais of 100 acres each, besides leaving a site 
for atown. Price $.0,000; haf may remain on bond and mortgage at six cent. for five 
years, A beautiful fresh water lake, well stocked with fish and wild fowl 18 on the property. 


iv tu C. W. TT, Aibion Office, 3 Barclay e' or to 
Apply tv C. W. BARTLETT, Aina HONY J. BLEECKER, Broad street. 





3, FIFTEEN YEARS OF THIS PAPER, from June 21st, 1823, to Decem- 
on gone, pound in 15 vols., half-calf. Price $2 50 per vol. Apply at 122 1-2 Fulton 
Street, Basement. 





RESIDENT GOVERNESS. 


LADY of the Church of England, desires a situation as Governess in Can ada or the 
A United States ; she is thoroughly competent to teach Music, French, and the rudiments 
of Singing, with the usual branches of a solid English education. 


The highest references may be had from the family in which she now resides. 
Address “A. Z, Box 150, Post Office, Toronto, Canada West.” Paid to the lines. ° 
jae7—tt oe 
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most unexce ptionable testimonials of ability and respectability, wishe 
fi as instructress. She an acquaintance with 
1 ease sages, a tiorough knowledge of tusic. and all the necessary branches of female 
|) addresed to Henry R. Simpson, Post Office, New York, will 


No objection to travel, nor to the South. 








THE HOTEL AT TRENTON FALLS 


S NOW OPEN FOR THE RECEPTION OF COMPANY. The accommodations at 

~ enlarged the t seagon, and the subscriber 

Wrae rae rung ky ere Sa a te a os 
pony on 





. Stages the arrival of the Express Train at 11 o'clock, A. 
Fare Sones ” M. MOORE, Proprietor 
There is a plank road from Utica to Trenton. jne7—3t 
A CARD. 


— BINSON, Surgeon and Physician, recently from London, has 
yeh L penta ty DR. WHEELER, the eminent Oculist. for the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye. aad the practice of Upthalmic Surgery. Artificial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian manufacture, inserted without pain, and in appearance quite equal to the natural 





organ : 
OFFICE, 2 BARCLAY STREET. DR. WHEELER, 
DR. ROBINSON, 
G. P. PUTNAM 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS§ “2D 
Pr OR SCENES AND ADVENTURES ON THE AMAZON. 38y J. E. Warren, 
Esq. 12mo, cioth. 


TRENTON FALLS, PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIPTIVE. Edited by N.P. Willie, 
Embracing the Original Essay of John Sherman, the first proprietor and resident. The 
principal illustrations from original designs by Heine, Kummer and Maller. 1 vol. 12me. 
with numerous Illustrations on weod. 


MRS. CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE. (Meg and Alice.)—With a View 
of Windsor. 


DICKENS'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS—59 &760. Also part II, Vol. III. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO KNOWLEDGE BY THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. A 
new volume, 4to cloth. 

SCENES AND ‘THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. By an American. (Geo. H. Calvert, Esq, 
Baltimore.) I2mo. 50 cents. 

GILBERT ON BANKING. Second Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 





R. CALDWELL, HAS REMOVED from 508 Broadway, to 103 Spring Street, 
corner of Mercer Street. myiae 





A CARD. 


GRADUATE OF KING’S COLLEGE, TORONTO, (CANADA,| offers his services, 

as Tu'or, ina private family. He bas no objections to travel, but would take charge 
ofa pupil in the capacity of companion. Bay application is requested. The most satis- 
tactory references, as to qualification &c., can be given. Apply (if by letter, post-paid) at 
the Ojiice of the Albion, where terms &c. may be asce: tained. 


Canada, May 1851. 





PREEMASONRY. 


LLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, with 30 ne. price $5. Byremitting the 
money, the book can be sent by mail to any part of the United States or Canada, 
Pin Ay pe eutiehed anew giites (hae Maxims: Taylor's Elements 
t, an ysical Theory of another Life. 
~~ ™ WM. GOWANS 


178 Fulton street, New York. 





Fer LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. 

J. Luce,—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europe, positively, on 
Saturday, the 5th July, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 

No berth secured until paid for, 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled dations for elegance or comfort. 

Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 

Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, July 7th. 

The Steamer BALTIC will suceeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 19th July 








COLLAMORE HOUSE, 
532 BROADWAY, CORNER OF SPRING STREET, 


The House is centrally situated, it being but one square below Niblo’s, and for d esirab le 
rooms, either in suit or single, will compare favorably with any house in the city. 

It is the determination of the Proprietors to make it one of best houses and no pains 
will be spared to render it desirable and attractive to the public and its patrons. 

Families breaking up housekeepiaz and wishing rooms. will do well to make early ap- 
Plication Also families from abroad wishing rooms for the summer. 

Application may be made at the house during the day 


PERRY & COLLAMORE, 


Corner of Broadway and Spring-st. 
New York, April 26th, 1851. 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for restoring, preserving and beautifying hair, eradi- 
O cating scurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, and muscles ; stings 
cuts. bruises, sprains, &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
pherous has produced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
all the animal kingdom. 

From the Editor of the New York Express, Avril 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 
Tricopherous is not only the cheapest but the most useful preparation for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condition, which has come under our notice. It is recommended by some 
of our best chemists and ohyet jane, and bas been extensively and successfully used in all 
parts of the country. We nk it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily r d 





HERE IS A TIME FOR ALL THINGS, and the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 
Tee hue toss he that while devote their assiduity to the 
for the summer, eh — a Ly posnmemaes 6 pre-eminence. 

pre-eminence by se best artic ving the most unparal- 
i the ost Lesibucus attention, combined with s' vie and 
their ——— collection 
present season, but to the approac summer, 
their system of se tely for the cloth from the 
Singtacs geod unbousiet sadllcfons "Pe? 


cao 

Saxony dress-coats, 18s. 6d. tv 308.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats Ss. extra; Sax- 
ony Liama cloth paletots, sleeves &c lined with silk 24s. (this coat can be worn either as 
a frock or over coat); Alpacca coats 7s, to 12s.; cashmere, 14s, to 20s.; the Oxonian coat, 
any colour, 16s. 6d. to 90s.; trousers 8s. to 16s. ; quilting vests, 38.; Alpacca 5s. 

iterns, table of pric late of fashions, guide to se)f-measurement by means of which 
any gentleman can A monn his own orders ; and schedules for the information of those re- 
pon Bm naval, military or emigrant’s outfits are sent to all paris of the kingdom, free of 
expense. 
SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-bill, one door from the Old Bailey, faaten. ol 

Di. la 





HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Warerooms 295 Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finieh, From 
biata experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
ot the finest alities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit hom ly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
ptions can be recei per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by tke first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece <1 p 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. un m 


—— 
NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION co 


ue UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. w. 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave | Otton. com, 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the followiug days— leave New York, Havre 





Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin....Saturday........+. Feb. &| franklin.... Wednesday,, Marc 
Humboldt .... . March 8 | Humboldt o “4 Bat or - * 
Franklin :... April 5| Franklin som rl 8 
Humboldt .... ay 3| Humboldt ion i 2 
Franklin ence May 31} Franklin i‘ aa. 2 
Humboldt °... June 28| Humboldt pares jn 2 
Franklin seve July 26) Franklin see Aas, % 
Humboldt “s... Aug. 23| Humboldt shes ton 2 
Franklin sree Sept, 20) Franklin tees Oct. pal 
a coco a 4 — sees Nov = 

ranklia cove ov. rankli ence F 
Humboidt cece Dec. 13 1 Dec. 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comf: by any vessels Cac, or 
7 a Passengers are of the mahaperet Oak ’ afloat. Their aconme 
toppin, at Southampton both going and return’ they offer to passe oceedi 
to Lesson, advantages over any other line in the seme of both dime and mdnay « 


Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .......... 
From Havre or Southampton to New York Madaneibasen ee 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
For freight or passage. apply to MORTIN 
ORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. °* ay. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H4s obtained among Fagdtsions qeneralty has drawn frem an eminent and very distt- 

guished member of the Medi Profession of this city the folowing testimonial of ite 
merits: a single tria) will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TrsTimMoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 

* 1 have carefully cxamined and in many cases prescri the medicine which you pre- 
sented’me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“ Tt has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
| ng which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 

tzer mt. 

“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the Foon y itants, Flatalency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
ad Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 

ose. To persons visiting or residing in warm ciimates, it will prove a medicine of much 

value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 

is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
LJ Signed | GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 263 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey. Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 

rleans, and by 


me - 40 _ st., New O principal druggists throughout the United Staies, 
une 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
reulation, with cc di and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 


Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
ms. 





The Terms are $25 for an bey my and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





GIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE Wipow anv THE OrpHaN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, easing ©, Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
Willlam Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 


Aquila G. Stow, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 


BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith. Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 


Guees M. Thacher, | 
Ierael Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. lg ag | Mu 

‘ rattan, 3 ‘onsu 
William Elliott. ° . 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 








it 
to the public. It canbe procured from all the best druggists, and in packages of half a 
dozen bottles at areduced price at Prof. Barry’s Office, 137 Broadway, 

Copy of a letter from Mise Catharine Nelson : 

City Hotel, Sept. 1848.—Mr. Barry.—Sir: You have permission to use my name as having 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the heir. I have always 
found oils and pomatum to occasion a harshness to my hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and much changed in color, but since usin, iT Tricopherous I feel 

head always comfortable, and my hair grown strong and thick to the amazement of my 
leuds and acquaintances. 1 have invaria ly found it gives the —, general satisfaction. 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who will pay you. ATHARINE NELSON. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept. 22, 1850.—Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a wad cagporesed character, for the last sixteen years, and during 
that period I have had the advice of some of the must eminent physicians, and have tried al 
the preparations for the hair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to try your Tricopherous. I did so, as a last resort, and to my surprise and 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
order that at times I was partially blind 
G.V.M. Raprevye. 


148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New York, and 
by = pemacions druggists and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 
my 





lind. 
Respectfully yours, 





AYSR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


R THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS,WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 

In offering to the community this ty celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
Penge, it ie ot our wish to trike with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly to lay 
seeren Soe Go Rename S etaeeanes msn, sad some of the evid 3s of its " 
from which they can judge for themselves. e sincerely pledge ourselves to make no 
wild rti false siatemen 


ts of its efficacy, nor will we hol t hope to suffe 
humanity which facts will not warrant. . ye et K: ~~ 


Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry from the public into all we publish, 
feeling assured they will find them perfectly od and the medicine worthy their best 
confidence and patronage. 
From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College. 
Dear Sir: I delayed answering the receipt of your preparation, until 1 had an opportunit 
pt of y P P ; n, PP y 


of ng its effects my Ko pally, er in the es of my friends. 
a e 


ax I have now done high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 


ildren. 

I have found it, as its show, & dy fi Ids, and coughs, and 
pany i ne nes re a cuanto a 
Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1947. “olan 


ng = } aamvee - the emgeet wa ea this City. ib 
J.C. ri ve been cu worst cough I ever had in my life our 
* Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have opportunity, of Navunending it to J ers. 


a respectfully’ py, EMERSON. 


Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth a trial. This patient had beoome 
very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeably distinct,:— 


United States Hotel, Saratoga Sprin 
s yaly btb, eae’ 


Dr. J.C. ne I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the lungs, and all the 
tym of settled consumption, for more than a year. | could find no medicine that 
would reach m: pase, one I commenced the use of your “Cherry Pectoral,” which gave 
me gradual relief, 








1 have been steadily gaining my strength til] my health is well nigh 


While ‘our medicine, I had the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend, 
ry Truman, Gf Sum pter District, who had been suspended from his parochial duties by 
T havo pleasure in certifying these facts to you. , 
am, Sir, yours respectfully 
: J. F. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 





REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


RAFTS on sale, for an 
D —p-4 4 Kincoencmt from £1. upwards, which willbe cashed at ANY Bank 


Also Packaces or Every Desc 
hy Part of Eurete, RieTion, forwardéd at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
EDwanne, SANFORD & Co., TransaTLANTIC Express, 
* Adams & Co’s 16 and 1g WALL STREET. 
Small parcejs will be received till 9 1-2 
@) Evrors. A.M, of the day of sailing of over Steamee 





Pamphiets containing the rates of premium, prosp ex les, names of agents, medi- 
al examiners, and Annual Report of 1249 &c., can be had free of i 
7 Wall a ah, and of Agenia 5 . . ea 0 charge, On application at 
art of the cap’ permanen' nvested inthe United States, in the 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases p  weheb pia Red 
[should any such arisej or otherwise. 
, —— days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
° icy. 
arties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at 


loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note Be iews 


+ or deposit of 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o'clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and 
of the different Local Boards and mcies, All communications to be ad seaget eg enna 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
; INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single or join 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in whieh the ig of 
“ 2 anes. a 
‘ables have been expressly calculeted from the most accurate data; and the C 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money Prt mf a 
Canada, te offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 


with any regard to safety admit of. ‘ 
of iés is annually published by the Company and 


An exact nee and 

a to gy may be interes Pattee eet ts 
no other Life Pp canit be at it investsall its Funds in Canada, 

and thai it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money wiles i yearl 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for t' in which[and this rd 
pa EN Cai instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
com on. 

To partieswho may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue th 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly pupeeceenation | 
the value of such nts as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
policies for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 


thereon, 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly di 

policy holders thus einvel yearly divided amongst the 

Paeeralies Sentero of the Company is that it to not desirous to make profits by lapeod 
0 le 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 











To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 
Age. | Annual | Hf. Yearly; Quarter! Age. | Annual | Hf. Year) uart 
Ereniun.| Premium (Premium, Premium. Prenton. id 
2ad4 8. 4 ada/|22Zs da|2 8 dad. 
20 117 4) ¢@19 1 09 9 20 I9ll 01 4 © 7 10 
25 22 9/111 10 011 2 25 14 #7 017 8 © 9 Oo 
30 29 8 oo oa 012 10 30 20 2 - 010 6 
35 216 7 18 ll 014 9 35 26 4 i eee ee 1 








Tables fice forms oi proposai, and aii otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Officeand THOM 
AS M. 81 ; 
$3 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1850. ae 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be posed of the follow hi hi 
T ceed each other in the order in which they are named saling, punctoal gy 











’ from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the iSth 28 ‘ortemou! 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— res and P - 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 

bee - ann —_ . London. 
Devonshire, new ovey. ay 8, t Jan. 8|June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, Lord, wag kag te og July 13, Nov.18, March 15 
Southampton, new, Tinker June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 5} “ 28, “ 98, . ae 
Victoria, Champion, | “ 24, “ "2s «*' o4laug 13’ Dec.i3, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, § Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Marche} * 28, “ 28, “ 92 
Marg. Evans, Pra he TE 24/Sept. 18, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April 8] “ 23, * 28, 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “24, “ 24 “ 2410ct, 13, Feb.13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
tors. Great care willbe taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &e., are of the bent a p 


The price of cabin passage ts now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, wi wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these pack vi mite ne 





P resp le for letters, 
parcels, or sent by unless re, Bills of Lading are si the ‘ 
ply to er _ FOHN GRISWOLD, South eumee ey oP 
yl and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Leadon. | 


feb 15—) 
SIR ROXAL, MAIL GERAMEE SeblIN Ont tupee.enena o 
y, Capt. n, wil 
muda and St. Thomas on Tuesday, July 9th, at noon. . ae OM call fee Sep 
She has excellent 4 
Price of Passage to Bermuda......eeseecersecessseeses $35 
Do do Bt. ThOMAS..ccccscccseccccccsseces 70 


There is a regular Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the West Indig 
Islands, Havana, Vera — Venezuela, &c. 


The MERLIN wiilltake freight. Apply to 
E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through the 
Post Office. apl. ig 





dations for 
P 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halj. 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 














Captains. 
Arabia - —- Tm.. 
Africa. sia... Judki 
Europ — iagar: ion 


. G. Lott | N 
N. Shannon Canada. 
Cambria.. 


These vesseis carry clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red og 
port. 










From 
America. +. Boston... Wednesday “ 
& Niagara +«-New Yor Wednesday “ 
Europa Boston .- Wednesday “ 
Africa. New Yor .. Wednesday « 
Cambria +»Boston . Wednesday .. “ 
Asia.... «+-New York Wednesday .. “ 
Canada.......eeceeseee BOStOn...... eevee Wednesday ......+5-Aug. 6th, “ 
Afnerica ..cs..sseees eoeeNew York.....+000e-05. Wednesday ..... eooe-Aug. 13th, “ 
Niagara.....e+0s ceccces Boston......++++ soseeees Wednesday “ 
AfTICB .ccceesececeeceeee New York....seceeseese Wednesday “ 
Europa...cseccsseeseees Boston... seccesereece Wednesday “ 





Passage from New York or Boston to Raveygene~ ee Cabin. ...eeeeee B10 


teeeee woveese 70 





Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freig!'t will be charged on oe beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board, 
Letters Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice, 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Broadway. 


38 
French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with British 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Rova! Mail St hips, are req d 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the ships ere full. 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the~ 


ATLANTIC. ....sccccccccccvecers -Capt. West, 











PACIFIC... -Capt. Nye, 
ARCTIC.. Capt. Luce. 
LTI -Capt. Comstock. 


BA C.... 
ADRIATIC .....ceeeeeeecee soveees» Capt. Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations for p sare yualled for e} or comfort. 

Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra sise 
State Rooms 8: From Liverpool to New York, £35- 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
From Liverpool 
Saturday....... February..cess «8th, 1851 
“ 





From New York 
Wednesday...March.. ...++ 
















Wednesday...March.. 9th, | Saturday..... «+»February ...... 22nd, 
Wednesday. .April.. eooesed, *f Saturday.....00-March......00..8th, “ 
Wednesday... April..s...sese16th, “ | Saturday .....0.-March....-.....22d, “ 
Saturday ...... BY soeee eocccsem, . ** Wednesday ....April.........+. Sth, “ 
Saturday ...... May ...... coo 24th, “ | Wednesday ....April.ecs secce. Svih, “ 
Saurday .....-JUMC sessseees- 7th, “ | Wednesday ....May....0..eo0..14th, “ 
Saturday ....,JUNC.-cesecce-2lst, “ Wednesday .ecs-MAy ..coseseees 28th, “ 
Saturday ...... July secccccees Sth, ‘* Wednesday see. June -cesersevees llth, “ 
Satnrday .....-July .++--e00--19th, “ Wednesday....JUm@....seseees 25th, “ 
Saturday .....-AUZUBte..eoe..2d, “ | Wednesday... July soovseceeeee 9th, “ 
Saturday .....-August........ 16th, “ | Wednesday....July..cccseee ecotea, “ 
Saturday ...... August........30th, “ | Wednesday,...August.. oooe Oth, “ 
Saturday sees “ | Wednesday.... August... 20th, “ 
Saturday ......5 Sh Wednesday....September . 3d, ‘ 
Saturday ° ° Wednesday... September 17th, “ 
Saturday ye Wednesday....October. Ist, “ 
Saturday. ? Wednesday....October. 5th, “ 
Saturday bed Wednesday....October.. 29th, “ 
Saturday. ‘ “ Wednesday....November . -12th, “ 
«December ....20th, ‘ Wednesday., .November...... 26th, “ 
Wednesday....1 December ..e... 15th, “ 
Wednesday... ber e222. 27th, “ 








For freight or passage, apply to 
Ben or eae, OPP EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard eunnestre. Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


as Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, Lith, 16th, aad 26th of every month, 
the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb....... 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Constellation. . n, oun cocce coll) .oeceDBevereccsGoerecreD 
Yorkshire.... eee eo +0016. . 16|Jan 1..May 1...Septl 
Garrick ° err 26.. Ao Seer.) preees © crrerers tern ell 
Isaac Wright........+..Furber...ssseee-Apr. 1...AUg. 1.....Dec. 1]...+-1t-s000-16 
Waterloo ....,cecceeesHArvey...cccccsesscollesccccesel beccececcll| seee+Qieaesees 
Montezuma.........-.De@ Courcy.....seee. 16.ec00+. 16.ee0ee-+016| Feb. 1...June 1..,0ct. 














Henry Clay.......+.+-Truman.....sseeees x ee eevesdble eeolleo-ee eoll.eee 
Columbia. ........+++++ Bryer.....++++++-Jan.1....May 1... Sept...1]..+++16..+++- 
Underwriter. .ccccccccMMIPleY. oe rccvcccce ollsccocccccdhecccsccedl| ccoce 26..0+++-26 
Manhattan...........-Hack 


BERTAR. .ccccccccelOsccccce . 16. ......16|Mar, 1. July) 
SidGonB....cccercccessHOWS soosecseeeeseQOrscevcees Wo ceeee ee Q6loeeveell.oceeell- 
New YOrk....00.000++ BIiggs.-ceceseeeFOD 1. o..SUM 1.00 OCt 1] oeeeedGeeee0e 16 
West Point. ......cce- AMOR. secccccccccccodLscccccccclbeose cocell|coceee 26.200 26 . 
Fidelia........sseeees POADOdY..secesesceelO.scoceseelSsoecseeeel6|.-Apr 1... Aug }...Dee 
ROSCIUS. ...00..00000+ SHOPPYsccscccecceesQusecvceeeDbecvecseesDilsvceselle coveel 
These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and 6x 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puae 
tuality in the days of calling bd dp ‘adhered e 675 
of passage to Live: secccerccccscecees 
- had to New York.....scecesseesees 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
Agents for ships Roscius, siddoss Hoes wclay’ and Garrick 
gents for ships Rosc’ ons, Henry Clay, an c 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & 6, N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. Fidelis, 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, 
Isaac Webb, and New York, N.Y 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N- *- 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
—— awe 











PACKETS FOR HAVRH. 


the 
ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York 08 
1st of each month, as follows :— 


New York. Havre. 
8T. DENIS ist January......-+++++ § 16th February, 
Follansbee, master. lat May... ....ceseceee 4 16th June, 
lat September.... .. -. ¢ 16th October, 


. scneccsescets cot SED 
Everleigh, master. lst June 16th November, 






8ST. NICHOLAS, Sin February ....-- ose ; 16th March, 


BALTIMORE, 1st March..... - ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master. Ist July . + § 16th August 
Ist November. - C16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let April... ++ § 16th May, 
Willard, master. let Angust.....+ ++ -+# 4 16th September, 
lst December.... +++ (16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 

comfort = ee of Respengere and commanded by men of experienc® 

trade. © price o ssage is $100 without wines or liquors. roall¥ 
Goods sent to the subscribers will rom any cha but these ac’ 

incurred. be orwarded (roe "BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 


— 


aug 24 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








